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EDITORIAL 





This session of Congress was just 
the same “dole” story. 


The only thing the farmer is turning 
over this year is his furrow. 


Captain Fried, the rescue expert, 
must be taking a vacation. Hausner, 
transatlantic flyer forced down off 
Portugal, was picked up by the captain 
of a British tanker. 

q 


The wets would make the drys be- 
lieve that between Rockefeller’s high 
powered gas and Sloan’s high power- 
ed motor cars prohibition is going to 
be “taken for a ride.” 


Governor Moore of New Jersey 
signs measure for a state referendum 
in November for abandonment of the 
state dry act, which is the first many 
Jerseyites knew there was such an act. 


q 
PORK BARREL REVULSION 


NE town after another, in various 

parts of the country, sent word 
to Congress not to give them the new 
post office costing $50,000, or $70,000 
or $100,000, as the case may be, but to 
save the money and cut down ex- 
penses. So many special classes of 
our citizens have been begging, or de- 
manding, special favors from the pub- 
lic purse that this unselfish action 
came like a refreshing breeze in a 
lifeless atmosphere. Evidences of a 
spirit of cooperation, mutual aid, self- 
sacrifice and considerateness of the 
whole national family are the grains 
of salt that save the American char- 
acter. This character is certainly not 
what it was in earlier days. Pros- 
perity softened us and made us weak- 
willed and cowering in the face of ad- 
versity. Our moral fiber, as a nation, 
seems to have weakened. There are 
too many political beggars—and po- 
litical rascals to lead them. Reds and 
other mischief makers urge the needy 
to make demands on the public treas- 
ury—for subsidies, bounties, old-age 
pensions, doles, unemployment insur- 
ance and what-not. And certain poli- 
ticians with political axes to grind en- 
courage the begging, or the demands. 
At government expense they broad- 
cast invitations to various classes of 
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people to bring pressure on the gov- 
ernment for this or that special grant 
from the common funds. Those same 
politicians never grant a thing per- 
sonally—they object every time to 
giving up a cent of their own salaries 
or perquisites for the common good. 
And in industry there is much of the 
same spirit. Men who have advan- 
tages profit by them to the hurt of 
others. Big officials grab off millions 
in “bonuses.” With inside knowledge 
of their own corporation they make 
killings by manipulating their own 
stock on the market. Big banks sell 
foreign bonds for the commission— 
even when they know, or should 
know, that the public is being fleeced. 
Are we getting to be a nation of graft- 
ers and beggars? Anyway, these 
towns rejecting new and showy post 
offices at public expense and telling 
Congress to save the money prove that 
we have sound spots in the old coun- 


try yet. 
gq 


Wonder the farmers never thought 
of a march on Washington to obtain 
relief—they sure need it! 


gq 
REAL PHILANTHROPY 

ATS off to William H. Donner, 

retired Pennsylvania steel manu- 
facturer! Mr. Donner is not only a 
philanthropist, but a practical one. It 
is easy to give away money—if you 
have it—but hard to place it where 
it will do the most good. Mr. Donner 
has established a $2,000,000 founda- 
tion for pushing the war against can- 
cer—the scourge of America. Reali- 
zation of the menace of this disease 
was brought home to him by the death 
of a beloved son. Cancer is causing 
130,000 deaths in this country a year, 
and the toll is mounting. Creating in- 
stitutions to fight mankind’s maladies 
is a far better tribute to a rich man’s 
generosity than a marble mausoleum 
or something else which only appeals 
to the eyes. 

gq 


THE PROFESSIONAL VIEWPOINT 
T WAS not surprising when Repre- 
sentative Martin of Oregon, a re- 
tired major general, rose to defend the 
“efficiency” of the army and navy, de- 
claring “a cheap army and navy the 
most costly things in the world.” If 
a West Point man or Annapolis man 
should ever support any economy or 
limitation in war preparation that 
would be news. The governing prin- 
ciple was illustrated in a speech by 
George W. Wickersham. He put the 
blame for old laws and obsolete and 
cumbrous legal proceedings on the 
lawyers themselves, “a large propor- 
tion of whose practice consists in the 
defense of persons charged with 
crime.” Those interested have their 
own special viewpoint. A writer who 
took along his pet dog on a tour of 





Europe said the littic fellow 
nothing but cats. The man on th 
side, or the man who is too clos 
cannot get a proper perspective. T}, 
man who helps pay but has no | 
sonal interest is in a much better 
sition to see things in their true li 
gq 

The country should vote on this | 

hibition question while it is still sol) 
q 
MARRYING RACKET 

T IS reported that John Gilbert 

screen star, has selected another 
wife—to be married as soon as he sels 
a divorce from his third. This is just 
another incident added to a long list 
of a similar kind. The movie peopl 
seem to be marrying people, and they 
move out of marriages almost as [ast 
as they move into them. Most of the 
husbands are also ex-husbands, ani 
the present wives of these husbands 
may usually be referred to as the 
former wives of others. It is awfully 
mixed up. It must be a little embar- 
rassing when a movie Star goes stroll- 
ing down a Hollywood street and 
meets several former mates—and of 
course,.a few future ones too. There 
appears to be a sort of competition in 


this marriage business, though no 
prizes have been publicly announced 
or awarded. Some remarkable rec- 
ords have been made, but they are 


speed records—not endurance records. 


The “white-collar class” have most- 
ly been reduced to the soiled collar 
grade. 

Gg 

At that, it’s better than living in 

Russia! 








AMERICANA 


New York union bricklayers rejecting 
a flat rate of $13.20 a day pending arbi- 
tration of a new scale! 

The New Jersey police “suspecting” so 
many people in the Lindbergh baby kid- 
naping case but not being able to pin 
anything on them! 

The host to Mrs. Hoover in her review 
of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday schoo! p:- 
rade using an auto bearing tags “Repe:! 
the 18th Amendment” and little children 
in line crying, “We want beer!” 

Chicago seeking a $40,000,000 loan 
lieu of issuing more script which banks 
refuse to accept! 

Frederick L. Hoffman, life insurance st:- 
tistician, reporting that the cheapest con 
modity in the United States these days 's 
human life! 

“Needy” families in Harrison count) 
Miss., complaining because the Red Cross 
distributed flour several blocks from 
where their cars were parked. 

American society girls being so Britis! 
struck as to obey Queen Mary’s manda 
that. they must wear “British-mac 
gowns at court presentations! 
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A Widespread Movement Back to the Land 


EPORTS from 
R every section of 

the Union indi- 
cate a widespread, 
though unorganized, movement from 
city to country. It is due to the de- 
pression, and is a quest for food. For 
many it is a home-coming, for the 
farm-bred man is prompt to return to 
the country in times of trouble. Gen- 
erally the trek is spontaneous and in- 
dividual, but in many cases it is a 
group movement, planned, directed 
and financed by commercial political 
or social organizations. The move- 
ment has been both praised and ridi- 
culed—encouraged and discouraged. 

In New York Governor Roosevelt 
announced a plan of “subsistence 
farms” to be financed with state and 
local relief funds whereby dependent 
city families, especially those with 
farm experience, would be transferred 
to the land. He added that between 
200 and 300 families had already been 
taken care of that way, and that every 
welfare commissioner in the state was 
authorized to place as many families 
as possible on farms, and to pay for 
rent, tools, seed and household neces- 
sities. “It is a plan,” said Governor 
toosevelt, “that can give to some a 
foothold and confidence again in a 
civilization which has hurled them as 
a machine does parts of a bolt.” 

At least two back-to-the-farm plans 
have been proposed in Congress. A 
bill by Representative Black of New 
York would authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to use unemployment funds to 
settle destitute families on farms. Mrs. 
Haviland H. Lund, founder of the Na- 
tional Forward to the Land League, 
appeared to support the bill. Mrs. 
Lund, who was placed on the National 
Republican Committee in 1917 to 
create a permanent committee on agri- 
culture, said the ideal of the league 
was the establishment of rural com- 
munities with private ownership and 
voluntary cooperation, with rural ex- 
perts to function without any govern- 
ment control. She warned against 
buying any of the millions of acres of 
farm lands taken over by the Land 
banks on mortgages, unless they write 
off their losses and are required to 
sell in competition with the open 
market. Representative McLeod of 
Michigan offered a bill to pay the 
soldiers’ bonus on condition the vet- 
erans receiving it would each farm 
-() acres for not less than three years. 
But these bills show a sentiment rather 
‘an a promise of action. 


Many Industries Encourage Gardening for Workers 
While Needy Unemployed are Aided in Growing Food 


What is being done by large indus- 
trial organizations is illustrated by 
the Pennsylvania railroad making 
available to its employees on enforced 
furloughs all its suitable vacant land 
for vegetable gardens. “Planting a 
garden for the use of the family,” said 
its announcement, “will be a sound 
measure of economy and thrift and 
will promote the cause of good 
health.” The Field & Flint Shoe Co. 
of Brockton, Mass., provided garden 
plots of 30 by 60 feet for all its oper- 
atives, declaring that “those vegetables 
will come in mighty handy this 
winter.” 

A practical demonstration of what 
can be done is furnished in Washing- 
ton by the District Unemployment 
Committee. Flats along the Anacostia 
river, government land, have been di- 
vided up into plots of ground of 5,000 
square feet each, and they are allotted 
to families sent by charitable organi- 
zations. Seed, implements and expert 
advice are furnished free. The unem- 
ployed merely furnish the work—but 
they must furnish that, or the land is 
at once taken from them and given to 
others. Each plot is expertly divided 
into 14 parts, each part being destined 
for a certain vegetable, so that the 
whole will furnish a balanced ration. 
There is a square for sweet potatoes, 
for corn, peas, onions, pole beans, 
tomatoes, bush beans, cabbage, car- 
rots, Swiss chard, radishes, turnips, 
beets and squash. When one product 
is harvested another is planted in its 
place. All available plots were quick- 
ly taken up. 

In some places the community idea 
has been extended beyond the simple 
raising of food. For instance, the 
Commonwealth college at Mena, Ark., 
invited all interested in “the labor 
movement” to come there for summer 
vacations of any length and live very 
cheaply by “helping with the camp 
chores.” “Several cities in Washing- 
ton state have organized Unemployed 
Citizens’ Leagues, financed by city and 
county funds, whose members are 
given part-time work of many kinds— 
in gardens, wood yards, bakeries, re- 
pair shops, sewing booths, etc. “Help 
the unemployed help themselves,” is 
the motto of the leagues. 

But there is much opposition to the 
general idea of the needy unemployed 
growing their own food. Referring 


to those Illinois indus- 
tries which have estab- 
lished vegetable gar- 
dens for their em- 
ployees under the general supervision 
of Professor J. C. Ready of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois the Socialist party 
headquarters observed: ‘It makes 
poor gardeners of the people who 
might make good shoes, while the 
farmers who are really efficient in 
growing vegetables can’t afford to buy 
shoes because there is no market for 
their crops.” Others have pointed out 
that farmers themselves have hardly 
been able to make a living on the 
farm, and that inexperienced city peo- 
ple on abandoned, worn-out farms 
would be in a sad plight indeed. One 
writer put it this way: “Farmers have 
a surplus of foodstu:Ts and a shortage 
of cash. What happens to them when 
their market is reduced?” 
Answering this argument Henry 
Ford, leading apostle of vegetable gar- 
dens for workingmen, had this to say: 


The farmer is carrying in the form of 
heavy taxes the burden of families who 
cannot afford to buy his produce. En- 
abling them to raise their own food would 
not be taking a customer away from the 
farmer, but would be actually lifting a 
family off the taxpayer’s back. The course 
I suggest is not competition with the 
farmer; it deprives him of no customer; 
it does not affect the big market crops. 
Gardens never hurt the farmer. Partner- 
ships between groups of city men and indi- 
vidual farmers certainly help the farmer. 


Mr. Ford, who submitted his plan to 
the President; who has preached it 
widely through advertisements, and 
who has put it into practice among his 
own employees, is regarded as being 
a little too enthusiastic to be reliable. 
He even went so far as to say, rather 
poetically, that “No unemployment in- 
surance can be compared to an alli- 
ance between a man and a plot of 
land.” But a farm-bred man writing 
in the New York Times heartily ap- 
proved the idea. He recalled the panic 
of 1893 when money was painfully 
scarce and farm products brought al- 
most nothing; “but,” he said, “we had 
three square meals a day.” 

The city man without a dollar is 
of very little aid to the farmer. But 
if he is willing to work and unwilling 
to beg he would be glad of a chance 
to save his self-respect by digging and 
scratching for his food. It might be 
hard for him—but not as hard as 
standing helpless and hopeless on the 
street corner. 











FROM OTHER LANDS 





SWITZERLAND—tThe gold delega- 
tion of the League of Nations submit- 
ted a report in which it pronounced 
the gold standard the world’s “best 
available monetary mechanism” at the 
present stage of economic develop- 
ment. It recommended that those 
countries which have abandoned the 
the gold standard return to it as soon 
as possible. Admitting that silver, bi- 
metallism and other commodity mone- 
tary standards have theoretical advan- 
tages, the report stated that the 
chances of obtaining agreement among 
the nations on any standard other 
than gold were very small. “The 
world’s total stock of monetary gold,” 
declared the report, “apart from any 
consideration as to distribution among 
different countries, has at all times in 
recent years been adequate to support 
the credit structure legitimately re- 
quired by world trade, and the rapid 
decline of prices which began in 1929 
cannot be attributed to any deficiency 
in the gold supply considered in this 
sense.” The armaments conference at 
Geneva suspended public sessions in- 
definitely in order to permit freer con- 
versations among the delegates. 


GREAT BRITAIN—London was the 
first to receive the news that Stanislaus 
F. Hausner, Polish-American who was 
forced down in the Atlantic while at- 
tempting a nonstop flight from New 
York to Warsaw, was picked up by 
the British tanker S. S. Circe Shell 
after clinging for a week to his wreck- 
ed plane. The dauntless flyer was too 
weak from hunger and exhaustion at 
first to give a coherent account of his 
flight. 


ITALY—Premier Mussolini issued a 
party regulation raising Fascist wom- 
en almost to the level of Fascist men 
and providing for the reorganization 
of groups of women Fascisti in all of 
the 4,000 communities where there 
are units of men. Although each local 
woman secretary will be subordinate 
to the local man secretary, the groups 
of women and girls will have prac- 
tically the same status as the mascu- 
line groups. The feminine Fascisti 
were directed to undertake “all the 
obligations of those who fight for the 
party.” 


GERMANY—The extent of the right 
leanings of the new government of 
Chancellor Franz von Papen is indi- 
cated by the fact that a government 
decree rescinded the action of the 
Bruening regime which dissolved the 
“storm troops” of Adolf Hitler on the 
ground that they constituted a “pri- 
vate army” and were a menace to the 
state. Hitler’s organized forces num- 
bered 400,000 before they were dis- 
banded and tailors are now working 
overtime to get enough uniforms ready 
for all the fascists. Hitler himself 
clashed with the court at Munich while 


testifying at the trial of a newspaper- 
man charged with perjury. When 
asked about certain fascist campaign 
funds he flew into a rage and refused 
to answer, whereupon he was fined 
$250 for contempt of court. Another 
emergency decree signed by President 
Hindenburg requires every employed 
German to pay a tax on his job. 


SWEDEN — The engagement of 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, eldest son of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, to Princess 
Sibylle of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was 
announced at Stockholm on King Gus- 
taf’s birthday. 


ETHIOPIA—Lij Yasu, deposed em- 
peror who escaped from captivity re- 
cently, was recaptured by Emperor 
Selassie’s troops who pursued him into 
the hills of Gojam and surrounded the 
fugitive in a gorge north of the Blue 
Nile. 

AUSTRALIA—The voters of New 
South Wales emphatically repudiated 
the Labor Party headed by J. T. Lang, 
the radical former premier who has 
been the storm center of Australian 
politics for several years. The United 
Australia party, led by Premier B. S. 
B. Stevens, won a substantial majority 
of the seats in the new parliament. 
Lang was removed from the office of 
premier after he refused to comply 
with the commonwealth decree to 
hand over the state taxes to reimburse 
ihe federal government for meeting 
New South Wales’s obligations in 
London. 


CHINA—Wang Ching-wei, presi- 
dent of the executive yuan, announced 
that the Nanking government decided 
to resume diplomatic relations with 
Moscow without approving commu- 
nism. 


MANCHOUKUO — General Hideo 
Miramatsu, at the head of a brigade 
of Japanese troops, announced that he 
had driven the army of General Ma 
from the Hulan-Hailun railway sec- 
tor and compelled the insurgents to 
fall back toward the Siberian border. 


CHILE—Carlos Davila, former Chil- 
ean ambassador to Washington, who 
was one of the leaders in the socialist 
revolution against the government of 
President Juan Esteban Montero, re- 
signed because of disagreement with- 
in the revolutionary junta. Colonel 
Marmaduque Grove, his chief partner 
in revolution, forced him out of the 
socialist government because of his 
moderate policies toward foreign in- 
terests. When the radicals proposed 
to dissolve the Cosach nitrate con- 
cession in which some $400,000,000 of 
American and British capital is in- 
vested Davila began to hesitate. Great 
Britain had let it be known that she 
took a serious view of the confisea- 
tory proposals and would demand full 
compensation for British interests af- 


fected. 
had 
Esteban Montero announced that he 
still regarded himself as the consji- 
tutional head of Chile but had no par- 
ticular desire to return to power. 


From Argentina, where he 
taken refuge, President Jus) 


COLOMBIA—President Olaya Her- 
rera suspended a recent decree pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor from six 
o’clock in the morning until six in th, 
evening on holidays. Under the new 
decree departments and municipalitics 
may enforce the decree in order |, 
insure the public safety or to contro! 
the sale of liquor as they think bes: 


HONDURAS—Martial law was (e- 
clared by President Mejia Colindres 
after an intense presidential campaigy 
resulted in an open fight at La Bar- 
ranca in which 51 men were killed. 


CANADA—The Department of Reve- 
nue published figures showing that 
the number of Canadians who hol 
permits for brewing beer is now 
193,218, and of these 126,890 live in 
Ontario. 


NEWFOUNDLAND — Premier Sir 
Richard Squires, whose unpopularity 
caused a riot in the government house 
a few months ago, was personally de- 
feated and his party was almost com- 
pletely wiped out in the generil 
election. 








STATISTICS 


Nearly 71,000 persons were committed 
to prisons in this country last year, a 7 
per cent increase over the year previous 

The peak of farm real estate values wa 
reached in 1920 when the figure was 17 
per cent of pre-war values. Today it is 
89 per cent of the pre-war index. 

Chinese casualties in the Shanghai 
fighting amounted to 214 officers and 4.()6 
men killed and 677 officers and 1,153 men 
wounded. 

The cost of dry enforcement amount 
to less than nine cents per capita. 

New York City had nearly 31,000 fires 
last year in which 122 persons, including 
six firemen, lost their lives. Of 44,(25 
alarms 13,031 were false. 

Production of matches in this country 
declined 12 per cent in value in the last 
two years—to $17,927,000. 

If all the dogs in London chased a cat 
each there would still be 1,250,000 cats t 
look on. London has 2,000,000 cats as 
compared with only 750,000 dogs. 

It is estimated that about $7,000,000 
year is received by American railway por- 
ters in tips. 

New England’s fisheries produce $3,()\)''- 
000 worth of by-products a year. 

Calipatra county, Southern California, 
is 175 feet below sea level. 

EE —— 


WE COULD HAVE GUESSED 


A government survey reveals that the 
soda fountain in a drug store has twit 
as many customers as any other counter! 
Forty-eight per cent patronize it. (Th 
other 52 per cent are still looking for t!« 
drug counter!) 

a 


Maybe the reason so many names D0 
appear on popular songs is that it takes 
that many to cunduct the research work 
in connection with writing one. 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





DROP THE HAMMER; 
SOUND THE HORN! 


N August first, 1932 A.D., the 
QO pick-up in business will start! 

Anyhow, that is the idea which 
the Selective Service Advertising 
Group is trying to sell the country. 
This group of 15 men, appointed by 
the President and headed by William 
H. Rankin of New York, thinks the 
mere expectation that Miss Prosperity 
will round the corner on that date 
will have a beneficial psychological 
effect on the country. It goes without 
saying that if the prosperity theme 
gets half as much advertising as those 
depression blues it will be around that 
corner in a jiffy. It might be well 
for us all to follow the current ad- 
vice given by Edward J. Brooks in 
Men’s Wear, to wit: “Put more effort 
into your work, and less into your 
worry.” Selah! 


“BACK-TO-THE-FARM” 


Governor Roosevelt of New York 
offers the unemployed in that state a 
chance to go back to the farm as a 
move to lighten the burden of city 
relief. However, as we see it, the 
way to start a real back-to-the-farm 
movement would be to lessen the 
taxes on farms. 

It has been figured that under the 
new tax law the average American 
“will work one day out of every five 
for taxes.” Yes, if he can get a job! 


ONENESS NEEDED 


That suggestion from Owen D. 
Young about “putting extraordinary 
powers in the hands of the president 
to provide a central authority to cure 
our economic ills” is not a bad one. 
In times of national emergency the 
say-so of one man is often more ef- 
fective than split authority. Certainly 
business would have been better off 
had it not had to wait so long for 
Congress’s see-sawing that led up to 
the last minute “jam-it-through” 
policy, a course which led one of the 
conferees to remark that he had never 
before “voted for so many things he 
personally opposed.” There is en- 
lirely too much whip-sawing—and 
passing the buck—at Washington. 


7A. Ae Ss. A” 

That “P. A.” used in advertising 
copy to make the male conscious of 
his “personal appearance” was not 
born at a glass-topped table in a New 
York, Philadelphia or Chicago adver- 
tising office. It originated at good old 
South Bend, Indiana, in a small estab- 
lishment employing three clerks. It 
was suggested by “S. A.” as used to 
indicate “sex appeal” in women. This 
South Bend store, Editor & Publisher 
reports, has now become “Northern 
Indiana’s largest men’s store,” with 28 
And the same small-town 
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“Are you going to wear that overcoat for- 
ever: 


cently claimed a 90 per cent return 
on sending 100 South Bend men each 
a letter with a $1 bill inclosed with 
the suggestion, “You will be surprised 
how far this will go in procuring 
America’s finest wearables at val 


QUEER PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology is a funny thing. Par- 
ticularly in the book business. Take 
the case of Walter B. Pitkin’s “A Short 
Introduction to the History of Amer- 
ican Stupidity.” Simon & Shuster, its 
publishers, could not make a go of it 
at $3.50 per copy so they raised the 
price to $5. The result was that it 
was eagerly purchased by a certain 
group which dotes on reading matter 
which the common herd cannot af- 
ford. The New York Times points out 











THE NOVELTY OF IT 





HAT with aluminum furniture, alu- 

minum screws have made their ap- 
pearance. They are said to stand up bet- 
ter than the brass article, though not as 
strong as steel. Waterproof velvet is 
being made by applying a pile of pure 
silk to a base treated with latex. A Chi- 
cago firm is making “hortonspheroid” 
(bulbous) gasoline storage tanks to ap- 
peal to the eye—and to advertising. Seer- 
sucker suits are now obtainable in dark 
hues. The five-and-10’s are aping wet so- 
ciety by selling cheap cocktail glasses. 
America’s sweet tooth is not depressed. 
The per capita consumption of candy last 
year is estimated at $4. What’s the row 
between the Loft candy stores and Coca 
Cola? The former display window signs 
announcing that the drink is “positively” 
not sold there. After denying to The 
Pathfinder that they were in difficulties, 
the Alice Foote McDougall coffee shops 
in New York are. The Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities wants 
to ban sale of “raw milk” as “natural 
milk.” It figures that the only “natural 


milk” is human milk. 
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that it was these same publishers who 
got the high-brow element to pay $5 
for “The Story of Philosophy” which 
they could have obtained for 55 cents 
by buying 11 of Haldeman-Julius’s 
little blue books. 


THOSE BALLY HAMERICANS 


England is not as advertising con- 
scious as America. Consequently, 
when a certain American toothpaste 
manufacturer tried to enlist the aid 
of British dentists in the “brush the 
teeth twice a day” idea by dispatch- 
ing thousands of telegrams there was 
loud protest. The dignity of the Brit- 
ish dental profession was hurt and all 
that sort of thing. Besides, telegrams 
are so rare over there that many prac- 
titioners opened their wires with trem- 
bling hands, thinking that a relative 


,” 


or a patient was dead “or sumpin’. 


A FINANCIAL QUIRK 

Speaking of General Motors, our 
esteemed contemporary, the Rocky 
Mountain News, points out a financial 
quirk. In 1929 a Denver man sold 10 
shares of General Motors stock and 
bought one of its products on the pro- 
ceeds. The other day, after driving 
the car three years, he sold it for the 
little a used car brings these days, but 
received enough to buy 20 shares of 
General Motors stock at depressed 
prices. “All of which,” observes the 
News, “is contrary to the best copy- 
book maxims.” 


ON THE OTHER SIDE 


Don’t take the new gas tax too hard. 
Be glad that you don’t live in France. 
There you are taxed 14 cents a gallon! 
Despite the depression, gasoline filling 
Stations are on the increase in Hun- 
gary. American-made autos have 
been purchased for use on the new 
eight-day bus line between Paris, 
France, and Teheran, Persia. Just to 
bother her old ally, Uncle Sam, France 
now contemplates an iodine cartel 
with her old enemy, Germany. In 
1931 Australia produced more gold 
than in the previous year. The first 
branch Turkish bank has opened in 
Germany (Hamburg). 

oe Le 


Anent the two-cent tax on checks, 
Sly Sam wants to know if the govern- 
ment will make a refund should the 
check come bouncing back! 

—— OO 
HEEZA MARRIED MAN SAYS 

What the world really needs is a way 
to make the baby sleep late on Sunday 
morning. 

It’s a 10 to one shot that the shower 
bath was invented by a man whose wife 
was always bawling him out for leaving 
a ring around the tub. 

A super-man is one who can take his 
wife’s poodle for a walk twice a day and 
still keep his superiority complex. 

The average married woman changes 
her mind so often that it keeps her busy 
speaking it. 

Most men who pay alimony get in that 
fix because they let their eyes instead of 
their brain pick her out. 

——___—_-. 

Some noisy divorces are the result of a 

quiet home wedding. 
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‘DOINGS OF CONGRESS 





JOBLESS AID 


Y THE significant vote of 72 to 
B eight the Senate approved the 

bill drawn by a Democratic 
committee which would authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to lend $300,000,000 to states, on the 
basis of population, and on certifica- 
tion by the governors that the funds 
are necessary. The loans would be 
made even to the states prohibited by 
their constitution from so borrowing. 
Three per cent interest will be charg- 
ed, and if the state cannot repay, the 
debt will be subtracted from its fed- 
eral aid highway funds, beginning in 
1936. Senator Reed, one of the eight 
Easterners to oppose the bill, pessi- 
mistically declared that it will be re- 
garded as “a milestone in the disin- 
tegration of the American Republic,” 
but many made vehement denial. 
Democratic Leader Rainey, chief voice 
in the House during the illness of 
Speaker Garner, objected to the Sen- 
ate bill on the ground that it was a 
“dole to the states” instead of a real 
relief bill—such as the Garner $2,- 
300,000,000 measure, which was being 
neglected in the Senate. Both houses 
took steps to further the proposed 
gifts of wheat and cotton from the 
Farm Board stores to the needy. 


APPROPRIATION CUTS 


Senator McKellar and his backers 
who succeeded in putting straight 10 
per cent cuts on several appropria- 
tion bills met their Waterloo when 
they reached the War Department 
supply bill. Chairman Reed of the 
military affairs committee fought 
valiantly, efficiently and successfully 
to prevent any cuts, declaring the Di- 
rector of the Budget and the House 
had already sliced it unmercifully. He 
also succeeded in putting back the 
2,000 officers the House voted to re- 
tire, together with an additional $4,- 
600,000 to pay their salaries. As pass- 
ed the war bill carried $389,000,000— 
a reduction of $3,000,000 from House 
figures. With the precedent broken 
the Senate added $2,000,000 to the 
Agriculture supply bill and passed it 
carrying $177,000,000. The Independ- 
ent Offices bill, carrying funds for the 
Veterans’ Administration, was reduced 
from $985,931,431 to $979,588,566— 
less than 10 per cent—and passed. 


PAINFUL ECONOMIES 


Every time congressmen start to cut 
down government expenses, to avoid 
further tax increases, lobbyists and 
other interested persons swarm like 
startled flies, and in the end the 
economy bill is wrecked. Starting to 
save $238,000,000 by trimming expen- 
ses, including salaries, the Senate 


finished with an economy bill of only 
$155,000,000. But that was better than 
the House bill saving only $42,000,000. 
The biggest Senate fight came over the 





effort to reduce salaries. After vot- 
ing a straight 10 per cent reduction, 
over $1,000, the Senate, on motion of 
Senator La Follette, reversed itself 
and substituted the President’s plan of 
30 days compulsory furlough without 
pay—thus losing a saving of $34,- 
000,000 at one swoop. Democrats on 
the special economy committee were 
bitter against the President, whom 
they blamed for the action. As the 
houses prepared to confer on the 
economy measure the President call- 
ed Republican leaders to the White 
House and was said to have told them 
from $150,000,000 to. $200,000,000 more 
would have to be saved before the 
budget was balanced. Chairman Crisp 
of the House conferees objected to any 
further taxes and insisted the gap be 
bridged by further economies. 


THE BONUS 

Under the eyes of the “bonus sol- 
diers” encamped in Washington, the 
House voted 226 to 175 to take the Pat- 
man bonus bill out of committee and 
bring it to the House. While speaking 
in favor of the bill Representative Es- 
lick of Tennessee died on the House 
floor. “We hear nothing but dollars 
here,” he said. “I want to go from the 
sordid side ” were his last words. 
This bill would pay the present face 
value of the certificates—$2,400,000,000 
—by issuing additional money. Oppo- 
nents called it debasing the currency. 
Mr. LaGuardia in opposing the meas- 
ure said it would solve no problem; 
that it would mean sacrificing the 
other unemployed to a “selfish pur- 
pose,” and that in eight weeks the vet- 
erans would again have no money and 
be in the same situation as before. In 
the other house Senator Harrison of 
Mississippi urged senators to stand 
firm, defeat the measure and save the 
national credit. He declared “a mil- 
lion soldiers encamped around the 
Capitol” could not make him vote for 
a measure he believed would so hurt 
the country. It was said that 55 sen- 
ators stood pledged against the bonus. 
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Bring On the Cat! 
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CAPITOLINES 


Practically all members of Congress, es- 
pecially those from rural districts, hay, 
come out this session as financial expert 
with schemes to drive away the depres- 
sion. One of the latcst is in a bill }), 
Bushby of Mississippi to reduce 
amount of gold in the standard dollar | 
match prevailing price levels. 

Senator Hattie Caraway of Arkan 
made her maiden Senate speech on fa 
relief, delivering an attack against 
Federal Farm Board, which she said | 
late husband opposed “in the first place.” 

While leading an investigation of ar 
and navy stores, charged with putting up 
unfair competition with private busines: 
Representative Cannon of Missouri went 
to the House floor and succeeded in pre- 
venting the opening of cafeterias in 
15 new post office buildings scattered 
throughout the country. 

The story of a “concerted short-selling 
drive” in Radio-Keith-Orpheum stock j 
October and November of last year wa; 
told the Senate banking committee by 
William J. Morgan of Milwaukee. The re- 
sult, he said, was that the Radio Corpora- 
tion with $11,000,000 acquired R. K. O. with 
assets of $352,000,000. Stockholders were 
squeezed out, he charged, by being assess- 
ed $5 a share. “It was an inside rigging 
operation,” declared Mr. Morgan. 

Representative McFadden of Pennsy|va- 
nia, who had not had much of the lime- 
light for some time, urged the House to 
abolish the Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem, which he called “one of the most cor- 
rupt institutions the world has ever 
known.” He also made another attack on 
President Hoover, declaring he knew in 
advance of his suicide the financial difti- 
culties of Kreuger, the Swedish match 
king. Representative Strong replied that 
McFadden suffered from “bellyache.” 

At the request of the Bar Association of 
California the House voted to investigate 
the official conduct of Federal Judge Har- 
old Louderback of that state, and provid- 
ed $5,000 for the investigation. 


In response to a Senate inquiry the Ra- 
dio Commission reported that the present 
system of broadcasting would be destroy- 
ed if advertising were eliminated. It was 
added that further legislation would be 
needed to restrict advertising programs 


The senators could not go to the Repub- 
lican convention, so they brought the con- 
vention to the Senate. A big radio receiv- 
ing set was installed just off the Senate 
chamber so that members could listen in. 


The plan of Senator Couzens to set up 4 
home loan discount division in the Recon- 
struction Corporation was rejected by th 
Senate banking committee which accepted 
the House bill to create a system of eig)i! 
to 12 home loan banks as recommended 
by the President. 

Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard 
told the Senate banking committee tha! 
big corporations should be required | 
open their books to the public as a cur 
for stock manipulation. Senator Couzens 
announced that he would offer such legis- 
lation. 





a RO 
WHY PREPAY? 

“After all,” writes a poor soul, who’s be- 
ginning to see his folly, “does worry eve! 
get a person anywhere or anything, exce)' 
wrinkles?” “No,” quotes the Christ 
Science Monitor, “worry is interest Pp 
on trouble before it is due. And the wors' 
of it is, it doesn’t reduce the principal.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





G. O. P. CONVENTION—Senator 
Dickinson’s keynote speech before the 
Republican convention at Chicago 
gives no apologies for President Hoo- 
ver but extols him for his “construc- 
tive steps” in meeting our “most 
perilous economic crisis.” Democrats 
are assailed for their “lack of cohe- 
sion” and “pork barrel” tactics while 
praise is heaped upon Hoover boards 
and commissions, and especially the 
Farm Board. Prohibition is vaguely 
touched by the keynoter lauding Hoo- 
ver’s stand for law enforcement and 
determination to stamp out “gangdom, 
racketeering and thuggery.” At the 
outset of the session Senator Fess, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, objects to the spotlights 
directed on the platform while he was 
speaking, saying: “I want that light 
off, and it won’t come on again while 
I am running this thing!” 


POLITICS—Senator Huey P. Long, 
still Louisiana’s “kingfish,”’ visits his 
home state and helps his Democratic 
colleagues to put over his $4,000,000 
tax plan for balancing the budget. 
Former Gov. Walter J. Kohler, mil- 
lionaire plumbing manufacturer, is 
nominated by the regular state Re- 
publican convention to oppose Gov. 
La Follette in November. 


WHITE HOUSE—President Hoover 
rejects plea of 86 leading citizens to 
revive the war-time National Defense 
Council which Howard E. Coffin, of 
Detroit, who helped frame the law in 
1916, says would get us out of “the 
spiritual slump which lies at the root 
of much of our present trouble.” 
The Chief Executive feels that the 
Council was created purely for war 
purposes and that to reestablish it at 
this time would “simply clog the sit- 
uation.” Some 356 graduates of How- 
ard university, at Washington, are ad- 
dressed by President Hoover at its 
annual commencement. At Tufts col- 
lege, Medford, Mass., Mrs. Hoover re- 
ceives an honorary degree of master of 
arts, and in New York the First Lady 
views the march of 100,000 children 
dressed in white and carrying flags, 
in the annual parade of the Brooklyn 
Sunday School Union. 


COURTS—Gaston B. Means, one- 
time Department of Justice investi- 
gator, is found guilty in D. C. supreme 
court of larceny of $104,000 from Mrs. 
Evalyn Walsh McLean in an alleged 
scheme to recover the Lindbergh baby. 
Antonio Pajalich wins jury verdict, at 
Detroit, against the Ford Motor Co., 
in a $2,000,000 suit for back royalties 
on tractor fan, oil line and other im- 
provements—but Judge Ferguson will 
decide the amount of damages. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is fined 
515,000 by Federal Judge Coleman, at 
New York for violation of the Elkins’ 
act—favoritism was charged as being 
shown to three receivers of freight. 


The Utah supreme court holds invalid 
the law promulgated by the state board 
of health requiring soda fountains to 
sterilize glasses or use paper recep- 
tacles. Notwithstanding the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation’s contention 
that 750,000 bushels of wheat held in 
storage at Hutchinson, Kans., was 
exempt from state and county taxes 
because the grain is government prop- 
erty, a Reno county court attaches the 
wheat to satisfy delinquent taxes of 
about $53,000. 


CRIME—Harry Fleisher, long sought 
on charges of prohibition violation, 
complicity in the Collingwood mas- 
sacre and for questioning in the Lind- 
bergh baby kidnaping, surrenders to 
Detroit police. Whether Violet Sharpe, 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow’s waitress 
who committed suicide during police 
quiz, had guilty knowledge of the 
Lindbergh kidnaping is “a matter of 
opinion,” admits Supt. Schwarzkopf 
of the New Jersey police. Gov. Meier 
of Oregon commutes the life sentence 
of Leroy Hanson for saving the life 
of Warden James Lewis who was at- 
tacked by an insane convict who ran 
amuck with a knife. 


PROHIBITION — Observing that 
prohibition enforcement is becoming 
increasingly effective, Assistant U. S. 
Attorney General Youngquist states 
that two-thirds of the cases in federal 
court today are prohibition cases and 
that 86 per cent of these result in pleas 
of guilty or convictions. The Ohio 
supreme court rules that only judges 
of regularly established courts and 
magistrates are authorized to issue 
search warrants, which will affect 
more than 1,000 prohibition cases. 


GENERAL—Gov. Roosevelt of New 
York acts on D. C. Commissioners’ re- 
quest and announces that arrange- 
ments have been made for return of 
the several hundred New York bonus 
veterans stranded in Washington 
should they care to return; an anony- 
mous donor gave $1,000 for transpor- 
tation. The Salvation Army, whose 
drive for $1,090,000 emergency relief 


‘fund has so far netted only a third of 


that amount, announces its treasury 
is temporarily exhausted, and pay cuts 
of 10 per cent among 4,000 officers are 
ordered. The number of suicides in 
this country last year is estimated at 
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20,000 by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 


insurance company statistician. The 
rate—20.5 per 100,000—is declared 


higher than in any year since 1915. 
Georgetown university announces that 
it will discontinue athletic scholar- 
ships, beginning next September, a 
year in advance of the deadline set by 
the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The 
Burlington, Colo., Chamber of Com- 
merce, sends its state’s representation 
in Congress a resolution rejecting the 
proposal for a $70,000 post office build- 
ing under the Garner relief plan. 
Former President Coolidge is awarded 
a diploma by St. Johnsbury Academy, 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., where he took a 
postgraduate course in 1890-91. 


DEATHS—William C. Redfield, sec- 
retary of commerce under Wilson, 
dies at Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 73. Mrs. 
Catherine Wheelwright, mother of 
Eamon de Valera, president of the 
Irish Free State council, dies at 
Rochester, N. Y. Dr. William Williams 
Keen, “father of American surgery,” 
who with another surgeon performed 
a secret operation on President Cleve- 
land in 1893, dies at Philadelphia, at 
age of 95, and bequeaths his brain 
and other parts of his body to certain 
surgeons to promote the cause of 
science. 

_——————————— 
OUR AIRPORTS 


The total number of airports and land- 
ing fields in the United States is now 
something like 2,100. Some 635 of these 
are municipal, 660 commercial, 384 De- 
partment of Commerce intermediate, 320 
marked auxiliary, 54 army and 14 navy. 
Airports and landing fields having night 
lighting equipment number 723. The 
Tulsa Municipal Airport at Tulsa, Okla., 
has been assigned an A-1-A rating by the 
Department of Commerce. 

———— 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 

Tall children are more intelligent than 
short ones. 

There is an obelisk in Egypt that 
weighs 1,168 tons that has never been 
raised. 

The glow-worm’s light is generated in 
the act of breathing. 

Some flowers don’t like music. The 
carnation actually turns its head away 
from a radio. 

The county of San Bernardino, Cal., is 
larger than the combined area of Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

—$ 2 
SECOND THE MOTION 

A warning, “never talk shop,” was given 
the graduating class of nurses at Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, Washington, by Dr. 
Arthur C. Christie, president of the Dis- 
trict Medical Society. 
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“Cheered in 1917; Jeered in 1932” 


We Pay a Visit to a Needy Legion of the Nation’s Creditors 
Encamped in the Capital Awaiting Their “Back Pay” 


ITH memories of days (and 
W nights) with Co. K, First Gas 

Regiment, in mind, your Capi- 
tol correspondent left the wrangle on 
“the Hill” to make a personal inspec- 
tion of the Bonus’ Expeditionary 
Army. This is the name given the then 
17,000 veterans encamped in the na- 
tion’s capital with the avowed deter- 
mination of waiting until Uncle Sam 
settled up his cash differences with 
them on account of the war. 


Your nosey Capitol scribe 
wanted first-hand information— 
and got it. 


“Don’t call it a bonus,” we 
were warned by an ex-dough- 
boy from New Jersey, who ex- 
plained: “It’s back pay we want. 
We were promised it, and we’re 
going to stay here until we get 
it.” He, of course, referred to 
the so-called adjusted service 
compensation of $1.25 a day for 
those who saw foreign service 
and $1 per diem for those who 
served on this side. Certificates 
were issued veterans for the amount 
due them plus 25 per cent for defer- 
red payment in 1945. There are more 
than 3,500,000 certificates in force 
with a full cash value of nearly $2,500,- 
000,000. It is on these certificates that 
veterans have already borrowed some 
$1,400,000,000. 

We were curious to know if our ex- 
buddies who have borrowed have any 
idea of paying it back. The answer 
to our questioning was plainly nega- 
tive or evasive. Some “may” but 
most of them, now jobless and penni- 
less, “can’t.” Consequently, the in- 
terest on their loans will eat up what 
is left, leaving only a few dollars for 
them to collect when the certificates 


mature. Naturally they want the 
rest—in cash—now! 
What would they do with the 


money? 

We asked a lanky individual from 
Tennessee. “Buy a farm —land’s 
cheap,” he replied. “Use it to feed 
the family during the rest of this de- 
pression,” volunteered a stocky Ore- 
gonian who added that he had been 
out of work since March. “Oh, just 
put it in circulation, I guess,” was a 
New Yorker’s idea. ‘Keep the bank 
from foreclosing on my home,” added 
a coatless Virginian who said he was 
equally coatless last winter. “The 
town back home can’t feed us any 
longer,” remarked a man from Utah, 
“so we just got to have the money 
that’s due us.” 

“We’re not bums; we’re just ex- 
soldiers trying to collect back pay,” 
chimed in one man on the sidelines. 
We don’t want trouble but we do want 
what’s ours,” added a spectacled com- 
rade who wore a service medal and 
small American flag on the lapel of a 
dilapidated coat. We personally saw 
no evidence of the much publicized 
“red” leaflets or other evidence of 





communism. So we inquired. “Oh, 
the reds? We kicked ’em out,” we 
were informed. The police question- 
ed suspected agitators and made sev- 
eral arrests. 

Whether you think payment of the 
“bonus” justified or not in the pres- 
ent economic crisis, the fact remains 
that “Camp Camden” on the Eastern 
branch of the Potomac presented a 
pathetic sight. We found it so. Sev- 








CAMP CAMDEN 


America, they gave their all for you 
In your dire need. 
Once they were ready, at your call, to die. 


For you they faced the flying shot and shell; 


It was for you their buddies fought and fell 


To sleep that long, long sleep on foreign strand. 
They gather now to wait for your reply. 
How will you answer them as here they stand 


And with you plead? 
—Edmund S. Delancy. 
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eral long and crude sheds and a few 
tents and makeshift shelters of boards 
or cardboard furnished the only sem- 
blance of a “camp.” Groups of men, 
shabby but wearing medals reminis- 
cent of past glory, (some D. S. C.’s and 
a generous quantity of Croix de 
Guerres) stood about “just killing 
time.” In contrast to them were well 
dressed government employees and 
other fortunate Washingtonians play- 
ing golf on a public links not far 
away. In the background loomed the 
navy yard and “Old Ironsides,” an old 
warrior who, according to the camp 
personnel, receives more considera- 
tion from Uncle Sam than his flesh- 
and-blood defenders. 

Yet withal, the “army” kept a sort 
of military discipline in forming lines 
for “chow,” doing “K. P.” (kitchen 
police) and policing the grounds under 
Mickey Dolan, ex-welterweight fight- 
er. Accredited veterans were identi- 
fied by badges given out in coopera- 
tion with the police. Reveille sound- 
ed at 6 a.m. and taps at midnight. 
Violators of camp rule were sum- 
marily ousted by a “kangaroo court.” 
Food was obtained from numerous 
sources. From the folks back home, 
merchants and other well-wishers and 
from the proceeds of athletic bene- 
fits. Two meals were served daily. A 
typical Sunday bill of fare: Breakfast 
—black coffee and mush; Dinner— 
Hot dogs and sauerkraut. An adjacent 
popcorn and soft drink stand seemed 
to do a good business charging vet- 
erans half price and curious visitors 
the regular rate. That some veterans 
—mostly those who came along for 
the “lark”—had money was also 
evinced by reports of small thefts. 
Also, the army “staff” seemed able to 
maintain a considerable correspond- 
ence via telegraph. 

However, at night many of the men 
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had no covering but the stars over 
head and no bed save the ground and 
possibly, an allotment of straw. This 
led to some cases of pleurisy which 
were treated at a Marine Corps clini: 
on the grounds. The menace of dysen 
tery and typhoid seemed ever presen! 

Washington was infested most), 
via trucks and hiking. Many of th 
trucks—old ones loaned for the pur- 
pose—repeatedly broke down, ani 
quite a few of the riders had to how! 
it at least part of the way. In the 
desperation some groups tried to co 
mandeer trains, a fact brought out 
the news dispatches. But, as a 
eral rule, we were told that munic: 
palities and business interes|s 
generally cooperated to spec 
the veterans on to Washington 
and to government responsi)i|- 
ity. In some places street cars 
carried the men free, just to get 
them out of town. 

One Lancaster, Pa., veteran 
brought along his four-year-old 
son. A member of the first con- 
tingent from Camden, N. J, 
(which named the camp) is on 
the hero role for rescuing a 
major under fire in the Argonne. 
Walter W. Waters, 34-year-old 
“commander in chief of the B. E. 
F.,” served on the Mexican border, in 
every major engagement in France 
and was with the army of occupation, 
but has been out of work for a year. 
Senator “Ham” Lewis of Illinois, much 
to his later regret, ’tis said, told a 
group of lobbying veterans to “go to 
hell.” But only after one of their 
number, exasperated by his indiffer- 
ence, had just before that told him 
where they knew he could go. How- 
ever, Lewis was later among those 
Solons who visited the “boys,” as was 
also “General” Coxey, now mayor of 
Masillon, Ohio, who led that other 
“army” which invaded the capital in 
the 90’s. Reports of the finding of 
bombs and explosives among the bag- 
gage of some of the men caused ex- 
traordinary military and police pre- 
cautions, including removal of the 
breech bolts of the thousands of 
rifles of Washington’s high school 
cadets put away for the summer. 

Our personal impression is that the 
veterans would welcome jobs in licu 
of cash. Be that as it may, the atti- 
tude of the men was manifest in pla- 
cards borne in their public parade. 
Some of them read: “Who Won the 
War?,” “Suppose the Kaiser Had Won 
the War? Would the Bonus Hav: 
Paid the Bills?,” “Millions for War 
But Not One Cent for Hungry Vets,” 
“Remember November—1918,” “Cheer- 
ed in 1917; Jeered in 1932,” “Here We 
Stay Until the Bonus They Pay,” and 
“The Bankers Gave it to Europe, We’!! 
Spend it at Home.” 

And, as one of the veterans called 
after us on leaving, “We’re voters, 
too. Watch for new faces in Con- 
gress if we don’t get our money!” 

oe 
PASTE THIS ON YOUR CHART 

There should be an immediate upturn 
of business—says Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mills. 
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"In the Name of God, Consider— 


—the Consumers of America,” Said One Senator Objecting 
to Making the Public Bear the New Electricity Tax 


assessment on electricity in the 

new tax bill would be shifted on 
the public. For the measure as signed 
by the President authorizes the power 
companies to pass the three per cent 
levy on to the consumers. This is a 
big item when it is considered that 70 
per cent of the homes in America are 
now dependent on electricity. 


Oddly enough, the House did not 
act on this tax-passing provision in- 
dividually and the Senate turned it 
down twice before it was rushed 
through in the final “let’s-get-it-over- 
with” budget balancing gesture. Sen- 
ator Smoot revealed that the amend- 
ment adopted was submitted by Mr. 
Crisp, chairman of the House con- 
ferees. On the floor of. the Senate it 
was asserted by more than one sen- 
ator that the power trust was making 
more money now than in the halcyon 
days of 1929 and could easily assume 
the burden. On one side there was 
Senator Smoot of Utah contending 
that making the power companies pay 
the tax would be “confiscatory” and 
it would bankrupt certain utility com- 
panies, and on the other Senator 
Norris of Nebraska charging: 


[' WAS to be expected—that the 


While millions are starving the power 
trust goes marching on, levying its un- 
holy tribute on the poor of the land. It 
is making more money than ever before— 
making extortionate profits in time of 
distress. Yet we are afraid to tax that 
monster. The poor man can’t contribute 
to political campaign funds. Millionaires 
can, so the millionaire power owners es- 
cape the tax. 


“It’s an outrage,” declared Senator 
Howell of Nebraska. Senator Dill of 
Washington called it “the most in- 
defensible thing done in the Senate 
in years” and Senator Robinson of 
Indiana observed, though unavailing- 
ly: “The power trust obviously has 
strong influence in both houses. In 
the name of God, let’s have some con- 
sideration for the consumers of 
America.” 


Coincident with, but not because of, 
this buck passing, Samuel Insull an- 
nounced his retirement from the pub- 
lic utility system which he had built 
up to a post-war $3,500,000,000 net- 
work stretching into 28 states and 


ELECTRICITY SERVES 


20,500,000 homes. 
18,000,000 flatirons. 
8,720,000 cleaners. 
7,500,000 toasters. 
7,000,000 washers. 
5,500,000 percolators. 
3,200,000 heaters. 
3,000,000 sewing machines. 
2,000,000 refrigerators. 
900,000 cook stoves. 
600,000 ironers. 
500,000 oil burners. 
75,000 dishwashers. 





Canada. Ill health was ascribed as 
the reason—Mr. Insull is 72—but there 
is also the picture of involved finan- 
cial affairs. James Simpson, chair- 
man of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
assumes many of Mr. Insull’s chair- 
manships while Samuel Insull, jr., re- 
tains an active interest. 
——“_—- > ———————____—_ 


“MOTHER OF PRESIDENTS” 


The fact that the D. A. R. has plant- 
ed, along the Mt. Vernon memorial 
boulevard in Alexandria, eight trees 
in honor of eight presidents who were 
born in Virginia reminds us once 
again of Virginia’s claim to being the 
“Mother of Presidents.” Ohio comes 
next, boasting of seven native sons 
elevated to the White House. How- 
ere, only five F. F. V.’s (Fair Femmes 
of Virginia) became wives of presi- 
dents, while six chief executives mar- 
ried Ohio girls and one president 
(Benjamin Harrison) chose two of the 
Buckeye State dears. 

oo 


PAGE THE DEBT-CANCELERS! 


Official sources at Washington re- 
iterate that Uncle Sam is “not in 
sympathy” with agitation to make rep- 
arations payments contingent upon 
cancellation of war debts. Secretary 
Stimson warns foreign envoys that 
they must not hope to write off the 
German reparations in exchange for 
wiping off their own obligations due 
the United States. 

The position of the United States is 
clearly though unofficially set forth by 
former President Coolidge in an ar- 
ticle in the Cosmopolitan magazine. 
Mr. Coolidge shows that on the ques- 
tion of debts he is not so silent, for 
he declares: 


The money we furnished we had to bor- 
row. Someone must pay it. It cannot be 
cancelled. If we do not collect it from 
Europe we must collect it from our tax- 
payers. In the first place to remit the 
debts would be a direct subsidy of over a 
quarter of a billion dollars per year to 
the governments of foreign countries. Our 
taxes would be higher because the bonds 
we issued to get the money to lend to 
Europe must be paid. 


The former chief executive also 
questions the idea that debt cancella- 
tion would help our foreign trade by 
asserting: “Instead of being able to 
meet world competition and sell more 
goods to Europe, the chances would 
seem that our costs would be so high 
that Europe would not only find 
cheaper goods in other markets but 
would be better able than at present 
to take away our foreign trade in non- 
European countries.” 

Uncle Sam would not be “in the 
red” between $2,500,000,000 and $3,- 
000,000,000 if his foreign debtors would 
discharge their just debts. Since 1917 
the United States, principally on ac- 
count of the war, loaned other nations 
$22,000,000,000. On this amount about 


Asker—How did you make yourself un- 
derstood when you went to France on that 
trip? 

Teller—Easy, I just pointed to the labels 
on the bottles. 


$3,000,000,000 has been paid, of which 
only one-fourth is principal. Our pub- 
lic debt has increased from $16,500,- 
000,000 in 1931 to somewhat over $19,- 
000,000,000. However, this is $6,500,- 
000,000 under the 1919 figure. 
ee 
DEPRESSION DENTS 

What with increased taxes, reduced in- 
comes, etc., there are expected to be 1,000,- 
000 fewer autos in operation this summer 
and fall. In Chicago “impoverished” auto 
owners are now permitted to park their 
cars on the streets all night. 

The Trans-Andean railroad between Ar- 
gentina and Chile, built 60 years ago by 
English engineers, and the only South 
American railroad link between the 
oceans, has been closed down to await 
more prosperous times. The constantly 
growing tariff walls between the two 
countries were partly blamed. 

Some Yale students are trying to feed 
themselves on $2 to 35 a week, hence that 
university plans to reduce by 20 per cent 
the number of students permitted to earn 
their way through school. 

One of the oldest Berlin theaters, the 
Wallner, after being closed down, has 
gone over to talkies. 

The Albany (N. Y.) Common Council 
has cut down on advertising tax lists in 12 
newspapers to a single one, thus saving 
$37,500 a year to the city. 

Eee 
A SAFE INVESTMENT FOR YOU 


Sound investments are hard to find and 
yet it is poor policy to let your money 
remain idle. Send it to The Pathfinder 
for a “Pathfinder Improvement Note” and 
set it to work. We will accept loans in 
any reasonable amount from $100 up and 
pay you interest at the rate of four per 
cent per annum, from the date we receive 
your check. The interest will be paid 
semi-annually, without your having to 
send for it. You can withdraw your mon- 
ey any time, without notice, and receive 
your interest up to the day of withdraw- 
al. The Pathfinder is a permanent na- 
tional institution, established nearly 40 
years. It owns its own great plant at 
Washington, within three miles of the 
Capitol building, free of mortgage or 
bond encumbrance. By allowing us the 
use of your money you can help us to 
carry out further improvements, and be 
assured that your funds are safe as to 
both principal and interest. Make remit- 
tance to Pathfinder Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., George D. Mitchell, Treas- 
urer.—Advertisement. 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 





THE WET TIDE 


HO’LL be next? Such became 
the uneasy question among the 
drys as one after another of 

their former supporters went over to 
the enemy—or at least in favor of a 
referendum. There was John D. 
Rockefeller, jr.. who said he was 
“born a teetotaler” but feels that the 
benefits of prohibition, “important 
and far reaching as they are, are more 
than outweighed by the evils that have 
developed.” He thinks repeal neces- 
sary to “restore public respect for 
law” but asks those who advocated 
the 18th amendment to “continue in 
active support of practical measures 
for the promotion of genuine temper- 
ance.” William Gibbs McAdoo, a 
former candidate for the presidential 
nomination and a stalwart among the 
drys, also decided that “a fair refer- 
endum is the right way to dispose of 
this vexing question.” Then came 
Alfred P. Sloan, head of General 
Motors, and hitherto a pronounced 
dry, who urged immediate repeal. Just 
previously the Virginia State Demo- 
cratic convention had declared for re- 
submission of the prohibition ques- 
tion—thus disrupting the “dry South.” 
And John R. Mott, president of the 
World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, added his word 
for a “reconsideration in the form of 
a popular vote” between the present 
plan and a “definite or concrete alter- 
nate plan.” Former President Cool- 
idge was also reported as about to 
flop to the wet side—but that report 
was quickly denied. 

Drys, on the other hand, were not 
slow in expressing derision of the 
deserters. They have “wandered over 
on the wrong side of the fence,” de- 
clared Mrs. Henry Peabody, chairman 
of the Women’s National Committee on 
Law Enforcement, while the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in con- 
vention at Seattle, was quick to re- 
affirm approval of the 18th amend- 
ment by a vote of 587 to 13. 


MORE BICKERING 


With prohibition taking a decided 
political turn, its sidelights are inter- 
esting, even if conflicting, and may be 
significant. For example, there’s that 
Home Friend Magazine contest on 
“Has Prohibition Been Effcetive in 
Your Community?” Explains Irene 
Lois Cowan, assistant editor of that 
magazine, in a letter to The Path- 
finder: “I felt at the outset, since we 
usually consider the small town far 
removed from the evils of prohibition 
as felt in the larger cities, that the 
majority of the letters would be in 
favor of enforcement and the contin- 
uation of prohibition. Great was our 
surprise when we discovered that 93 
per cent of the letters were in favor 
of repeal, and expressed the opinion 
that prehibition had failed. Only 








seven per cent of the letters were for 
continuance, and a large majority of 
those who favored repeal were wom- 
en who originally lent their efforts to 
its adoption.” 

In fact, the winning letter was by 
a “reformed prohibitionist”—a wom- 
an—from President Hoover’s home 
town, Palo Alto, Cal. Her conclu- 
sion is: 

I, who worked honestly for the Amend- 
ment, thinking it was the wise protection 
for weak men, see now that it was a vio- 
lation of human rights, and has led to our 
children believing all laws are such viola- 
tions. I see that it is a ridiculous thing to 
try to force men to one mold. And that 
that forcing has led children to believe 
that all law is an attempt at unjust forc- 
ing. I see that education toward temper- 
ance is a better thing than coercion. And 
that coercion only results in sneaking. 
And that our children have learned to 
sneak without shame. 


On the other hand, the drys still 
have a champion in Will Rogers, a 
wisecracker in food for thought. Re- 
plying in the New York Times to 
criticism of a previous rap at wet 
city people, the arid Will explains: 

The other day I wrote a little “gag” 
about the main thing that handicapped re- 
peal of prohibition was the wrong people 
are for it. I still claim it’s true. Prohibi- 
tion is not a party issue. It’s not a wet 
and dry issue. You will find it is country 
against city. Your city’s wet and the coun- 
try is against it more because it’s the city 
dictating to them what to do. And, if 
you don’t think it’s that way, you wait till 
you count the votes. Country folks know 
the whole thing won’t work, but they are 
not going to let “town folks” tell ’em so. 
That’s why I say the wrong people are for 
it to get it through. 

So the most human thing to do is to 
cut out and preserve which of this 
argument most nearly meets your own 
personal views and say “bunk” to the 
other side. 


A CASUALTY 


There appeared to be general sur- 
prise and regret on Capitol Hill when 
it was learned that Representative 
Ruth Bryan Owen had been defeated 
for the Democratic 
nomination in her 
district — appar- 
ently because she 
was too dry, in 
spite of her advo- 
cacy of a referen- 
dum. Mrs. Owen 
announced be- 
cause of her aver- 
sion to “lame 
duck” office hold- 
ing she would re- 
tire on the first of 
December in order 
to permit her successor to begin his 
duties soon after the November elec- 
tions. She probably spoke in a mo- 
ment of pique and before considering 
the political modus operandi. For her 





Mrs. Owen 
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resignation would not put her success 
ful opponent in office. It would on}, 
leave a vacancy, and the vacancy f,, 
the rest of her term could be filled 
only by a special election. 


A SMITH BOOST? 


On the eve of the Democratic con- 
vention the Scripps-Howard chain of 
25 newspapers called on the country 
to make Alfred E. Smith the next 
president. Char- 
acterizing him 
“the kind of man 
the country needs” 
and charging both 
President Hoover 
and Governor 
Roosevelt with 
“vacillation” and 
“irresolution” the 
editorial blasts 
were headed, 
“Give us Smith.” 
Roosevelt support- 
ers belittled the 
influence of the Scripps-Howari 
chain, especially the World-Telegram 
of New York City, and recalled that 
the same papers had supported Smith 
in 1928 up to the time of the nomina- 
tion—and then turned and supported 
Hoover. 


Al Smith 





WOMEN BUSY 


The presence of many women at the 
Republican convention gave proof that 
women voters are getting more active 
and women political leaders more 
numerous. Women delegates and al- 
ternates numbered about 400, and they 
had no less than 92 votes—comparei 
with 70 in 1928. Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, 
director of women’s activities, proudly 
boasted that they had increased in 
number “when everybody expected a 
decrease during these _ distressful 
times.” 

THE MARE GOES SLOWLY 

Campaign money constitutes a big 
problem for both major parties. !! 
flows sluggishly and in small streams, 
these days. In f 





another gesture of 
liberality John J. Raskob wiped from 
the slate two notes of $50,000 each 
owed him by the Democratic Nationa! 
Committee, thus making a further gift 
of $100,000. But the committee stil! 
owes him $120,250. Besides, it has 
deficit of $559,000 (reduced from 
$786,000), while cash on hand amount- 
ed to $118,000 and unpaid pledges 
totaled $109,000. During the second 
quarter of the year the committee 
spent $258,000. The Republican com- 
mittee reported that it had about 
$8,400 cash just prior to the conven- 
tion on which to start the campaig0. 
OE 
BIG FUNERAL 
It required 12 men to carry the specia! 
casket of Mrs. Zella Steele of Chicag 
whose weight increased from 130 to 525 
pounds in 12 years. A bay window had 
to be taken down to get the casket out. 
ee 
“SEE AMERICA FIRST” 
Tenants of otherwise modern apartmen! 
houses recently completed at Cairo fur- 
nish their own electric light fixtures. 
kitchen equipment, shelving and-cabine's. 
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WASHINGTON CHAT 





CHILLS FROM CHILE 


HILE’S swing to bolshevism is 
[: causing much concern at Wash- 

ington. For, under the socialistic 
doctrine of confiscation, about $1,000,- 
000,000 in American investments there 
are at stake. No wonder that Secre- 
tary of State Stimson is dubious about 
recognizing the radical new regime! 
However, form of government is not 
a basis for refusing diplomatic recog- 
nition. Rather, it is the actions of a 
government. We broke off with Rus- 
sia, not because of the type of govern- 
ment it adopted (every nation has the 
right to direct its own destiny) but be- 
cause of what it did. In other words, 
Russia refused to discharge her just 
obligations to the United States. We 
loaned her, under the Kerensky 
regime, $250,000,000. The Soviet gov- 
ernment not only repudiated that debt 
but confiscated American property 
within her borders, which is decided- 
ly contrary to the established prin- 
ciples of international law. Though 
we don’t deal with Russia officially, 
we showed our humanitarian interest 
by sending her $70,000,000 worth of 
grain and medicine in her period of 
distress several years back. And pri- 
vate trade between the two countries 
has continued without interruption. 
Though the pretentious Russian em- 
bassy on 16th street remains closed 
and untenanted, we still recognize the 
financial attache of an accredited 
former Russian regime—Serge Ughet, 
with offices at 140 East 81st street, 
New York—besides tolerating a Soviet 
trade bureau on Connecticut avenue, 
Washington, as well as a considerable 
New York representation of the Am- 
torg, the Soviet’s big trade association. 


TAX PREPARATIONS 


The government got its wheels 
into motion for realizing on the new 
taxes even before that measure was 
passed. Presses at the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing began to print 
three-cent stamps (for the new first 
class mail rate) at the rate of 100,000,- 
000 a day. The initial distribution of 
4,000,000,000 would, if placed end to 
end, girdle the globe two and one-half 
times at the equator. So don’t try to 
corner the market! 


RADIO AND RENTS 


Transfer of the offices of the Federal 
Radio Commission from an _ office 
building to the new Interior Depart- 
ment building reveals that the former 
was costing the government nearly 
$60,000 a year in rent alone. The value 
of this commission, one of the newer 
additions to capital bureaucracy, has 
been much debated, especially since it 
has not only repeatedly declared it 
has no authority to regulate blatant 
advertising on the ether but the other 
day went on record as saying that the 
unbridled advertising privileges ex- 
tended to radio, at the expense of the 


press, is necessary to maintain broad- 
casting. This despite a mounting wave 
of popular criticism that has found 
expression in Congress. 

Referring again to Uncle Sam as a 
renter, moving of various federal 
agencies to new buildings will mean 
a saving of $120,000. Even so, Uncle 
Sam is still paying a rent bill to pri- 
vate interests in the District amount- 
ing to nearly $1,150,000 a year. 


NAME YOUR DRINK! 


Clinton Gilbert has joined the list 
of newspapermen prying into unneces- 
sary expenditures on “the Hill.” Ina 
recent issue of the New York Evening 
Post he intimated that senators do not 
take kindly to water ~because they 
spent $3,374.20 of the taxpayers’ money 
during the last fiscal year for bottled 
beverages, to wit: 


White Rock 120 cases $1,291.20 
Apollinaris 77 cases 986.76 
Kalak 40 cases 460.60 
Mountain Valley 95 cases 388.16 
Capon Springs 22 cases 182.90 
Stafford Spgs. 6 cases 40.32 
Glenn Springs 50 gallons 24.26 


PROPAGANDA FILM 

That news reel depicting President 
Hoover ostensibly delivering his tax 
bill ultimatum to the Senate was not 
taken in that chamber. The chief 
executive delivered his message there 
in person but posed for the picture 
elsewhere. There is a strict rule 
against taking pictures in the Senate. 
Besides, it was evident that the Pres- 
ident was reading from manuscript 
held at the left of the camera. This 
little trick naturally brought criticism 
from some Senate Democrats. How- 
ever, the campaign is on and, as you 
know, “everything is fair in war’— 
and politics! 


CAPITAL FOLK 

At various local patriotic gatherings 
we have observed that Captain Taylor 
Branson, leader of the Marine Band, 
willingly joins the vocal chorus but 
has to read the words of certain fa- 
miliar airs. Freeman F. Gosden and 
Charles J. Correll (“Amos ’n’ Andy” 
to you!) were guests of Lawrence 
Richey, secretary to the President, at 
Richey’s Maryland fishing camp. Sen- 
ator “Ham” Lewis can now hang his 
whiskers over a military collar. He 
has been commissioned a lieutenant 
colonel in the reserves. He served in 
the Cuban and Porto Rican campaigns 
of Spanish-American war days. Among 
applicants for free lodging at the Cen- 
tral Union Mission was the Countess 





THESE TIMES 


Veteran Senator—Are you in fa- 
vor of this World Court? 


New Senator—Sure; there might 
be a chance to get my constituents 
a job or two on it as bailiffs! 
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Ida Von Claussen whose spectacular 
career has run into hard times. She 
once threatened to sue President 
Roosevelt because he would not dis- 
miss an American minister to Sweden 
who refused to introduce her to the 
Swedish king. She has an income of 
$500 a month but back taxes have of 
late eaten it up. For two nights, she 
said, she slept in local parks. 


LUXURY FOR SOLONS 


It’s very hard to get any details, 
but the fact is that the sumptuous 
suites in the new House Office Build- 
ing are being wired for radio. We 
understand that the loud speakers will 
be hidden in the walls. So, even if 
they don’t broadcast themselves, 
Solons will be able to kill more time 
by listening to programs in the pri- 
vacy of their offices. 








PRATTLETATTLE 





HAT wife of a dry Southern repre- 

sentative was arrested on a charge 
of driving about the capital streets under 
the influence of liquor? And wasn’t it 
strange how quickly those “Congression- 
al” tags disappeared from autos on “the 
Hill” as soon as bonus-seeking veterans 
started to storm the Capitol! What is 
claimed to be the longest telegram ever 
received here (and there have been some 
pretty long ones!) was a 22,205-word mes- 
sage sent Senator Sheppard by Houston 
citizens pleading for “drastic economies.” 
Only nine Union veterans appeared in line 
in a recent capital parade. A _ District 
court has denied the right of local fire- 
men to hold outside jobs. 

It costs $32,700,000 a year to run the 
District government. Divorces jumped 
131 per cent locally last year, but in- 
creased court facilities are given as the 
reason for speeding up delayed actions. 
Regardless of the heat, cab drivers are 
required by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to wear a “neat coat or duster.” 
Japanese beetle traps have again appear- 
ed on lawns throughout the city. Though 
the government still permits a fee to be 
charged at Mt. Vernon it bans commer- 
cial exploitation by hot dog and soft 
drink stands on the new highway leading 
to it. “Send me a picture of the bicen- 
tennial that I’ve heard so much about,” 
reads a request received by Sol Bloom. 
As active director of the celebration, Mr. 
Bloom says “the work of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission 
will be handed down to posterity.” Which 
sounds very much like passing the buck! 

2 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 


Salem, Ohio, just completed installation 
of a new $17,000 lighting system but its 
streets are now in darkness most of the 
night because of an electric bill for less 
than $500. 

Though merchant tonnage has declined, 
there are more pleasure craft in American 
waters than ever before. 

The Chinese in New York are said to be 
the only foreign race there who have not 
asked for outside help. 

A Civil war veteran who refused to 
drink water since he was made ill by pol- 
luted H20 in the campaign of 1863 died 
the other day at WATERTOWN, Wis.! 

Oe ———— 

It wouldn’t do for the meek to inherit 
the earth today because they couldn’t keep 
up the payments on the mortgage. 





Birth of the Constitution 


Not Many Americans are Aware of the Many Odd and Curious 
Proposals Made in Drafting This Historic Document 


ing light—was born of criticism 

of the Articles of Confederation. 
The latter, in effect, constituted the 
republic’s first organic law. 

Yet, even while these articles were 
being ratified their limitations and 
other defects were being pointed out 
by such men as Hamilton\and Wash- 
ington. But it remained for Wash- 
ington, acting on Hamilton’s sugges- 
tion five years before, to obtain a 
convention of the several states, os- 
tensibly not to draw up a new form 
of government, but to strengthen the 
old one. The states, jealous of their 
sovereignty under the Articles of Con- 
federation, at first Were not interest- 
ed. Only five sent delegates to the 
Annapolis convention of 1786. Con- 
gress had to plead with the state legis- 
latures to make the Philadelphia con- 
vention of 1787 possible. Even so, 
the states were slow to respond. 


The nature of some of the ideas ad- 
vanced at this session is best explain- 
ed by the types of men who framed 
the Constitution. Patriots all, they 
were nevertheless sharply divided in 
beliefs and sentiments. Even then 
rural view clashed with urban. Sec- 
tional feeling ran high. This is evinc- 
ed in the three great compromises 
that saved the day—namely, equal 
state representation in the Senate and 
proportional representation in the 
House and the custom (adhered to 
until the Civil war) of counting a 
slave as three-fifths of a man, and the 
right of Congress to regulate com- 
merce. At times debate became so 
bitter that, to quote a delegate who 
insisted on calling for prayer at a 
particularly hectic moment, the ses- 
sion was “melancholy proof of the im- 
perfection of human understanding.” 


Two chief schools of thought found 
expression at this convention. One, 
backed by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, regarded the states as sovereign. 
The other held the states in the light 
that Rufus King of Massachusetts did 
—“‘deaf and dumb,” i.e. deaf to for- 
eign overtures and dumb to answer. 
No less a person than Alexander Ham- 
ilton wanted to abolish the state gov- 
ernment as such and have the nation 
govern itself as a political unity. 

Perhaps the most hectic argument 
was over the chief executive and his 
powers. Edmund Randolph of Vir- 
ginia and Hugh Williamson of North 
Carolina wanted the executive power 
entrusted to three men elected from 
as many federal districts. They fear- 
ed that a single executive might be 
too much like a monarchy. But the 
others argued that as the individual 
states each had a single executive 
there was no reason why the nation 
could not have one. Besides, it was 


QO UR Constitution—liberty’s guid- 


contended, the administration of one 
man would be more vigorous and ac- 
tive than that of a trio with divided 





opinions. (Boards of directors please 
note!) 

One of the South Carolina Pinck- 
neys and Elbridge Gerry of Massachu- 
setts were of the opinion that the pres- 
ident should be elected by Congress. 
But Robert Morris of Pennsylvania 
and most of the others favored ap- 





“The sun of liberty is set; you must light 
up the candle of industry and economy.” 


—Benjamin Franklin’s correspondence. 


pointment by the state legislatures, 
inasmuch as the federal government 
was presumed to be in the hands of the 
states. It was George Mason of Vir- 
ginia who said: “Congress represents 
the states, not the people, and the 
states should choose.” 

Few delegates favored direct elec- 
tion of the president. Though the 
convention in its last days suddenly 
reversed its recommendation that the 
chief executive be chosen by the na- 
tional legislature, it continued deaf 
to proposals that the people directly 
choose their own head. Hence the 
electoral system. On two-° different 
occasions the popular choice of the 
people has been denied the presidency 
—Adams and Tilden—and possibly 
Burr, because prior to 1824 the popu- 
lar vote was problematical. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
delegates’ views on this subject: Gerry 
bluntly said: “A popular election is 
radically vicious, due to the ignorance 
of the people. The people are unin- 
formed and would be misled by a few 
designing men.” According to Mercer 
of Maryland: “The people cannot 
know and judge of the character of 
candidates.” Gouverneur Morris dread- 
ed the rural vote because he remark- 
ed that if Western backwoods people 
ever got the power into their hands 
it would ruin the East. South Caro- 
linians might feel some embarrass- 
ment at the remark of Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney of that state to the 
effect that the people of South Caro- 
lina are “particularly not qualified to 
elect anyone.” Let us hope that times 








have changed. Senator-rejects may 
be dubious of the convention obser- 
vation of Pierce Butler, also of South 
Carolina, that “There is no right «{ 
which the people are more jealous 
than that of suffrage,” or argument |, 
Oliver Elseworth of Connecticut th. 
“The states are the best judges of th 
circumstances and temper of their 
own people.” 

Proposals of terms for president 
ranged from three to 20 years, the «| 
ter being the idea of Gerry becaus:. 
in his words, it represents “the me- 
dium life of princes.” “The longer th, 
term the more independent of legis- 
lation the president is,” Gerry argue: 
“If elections are too frequent the 
president will not be firm enough 
another member reasoned, adding 
“There must be duties which wil! 
make the president unpopular for thy 
moment.” Some delegates would have 
set the limit of service at one term, 
others favored three terms. 

The question of compensation for 
the executive proved a bitter bone of 
contention. Many thought that the 
office should be honorary, without 
salary. Benjamin Franklin had this 
to say: 

There are two passions which have a 
powerful influence on the affairs of men 
These are ambition and avarice; the |0\: 
of power, and the love of money. Place 
before the eyes of men a post of honor 
that shall be at the same time a place of 
profit and they will move heaven and 
earth to obtain it. And of what kind are 
the men that will strive for this profitab\ 
preeminence, through all the bustle of 
cabal, the heat of contention, the infinite 
mutual abuse of parties, tearing to pieces 
of the best of characters? It will not be 
the wise and moderate; the lovers of 
peace and good order, the men fittest for 
the trust. It will be the bold and the vivo- 
lent, the men of strong passions and in- 
defatigable activity in their selfish pur- 
suits. These will thrust themselves into 
your government and be your rulers. 

Though_we may set out in the begin- 
ning with moderate salaries we shall find 
that such will not be of long continuanc: 
Reasons will never be wanting for pro- 
posed augmentations. And there will al- 
ways be a party for giving more to tl 
rulers, that the rulers may be able in 
return to give more to them. 


Franklin was also opposed to giv- 
ing the executive the power of veto 
because, in his words, “it would give 
him control of the legislature.” Madi- 
son was of the opinion that “no man 
would be so daring as to place a veto 
on a law that had passed with the 
assent of the legislature.” 


Gerry and others wanted a priv) 
council annexed to the presidency, 
either to be composed of the presi- 
dent of the senate, the speaker of the 
house and the chief justice, or a spe- 
cial council of six members elected b) 
the Senate—two representing the Eas!. 
two the South and two the Wes! 
Randolph questioned whether such a 
council could check the improper 
views of an ambitious man as wel! 
as the national legislature could. !! 
remained for Viscount Bryce, former 
British ambassador to the United 
States, to later explain the dual check 
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between president and Senate thus: 
“The Senate can prevent the president 
doing what he wishes but it cannot 
make him do what they wish.” 

Madison suggested that the judici- 
ary be associated with the chief ex- 
ecutive as a further check on Con- 
gress. His idea was that every bill, 
before becoming a law, should be ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court as well 
as by the president. Madison was a 
little inconsistent here because he 
also wanted the Supreme Court to sit 
in cases of impeachment. Pinckney 
didn’t favor impeaching the president 
under any circumstance; he thought 
it would be a club over him. 

Whether the legislature should con- 
sist of one or two houses was a sore 
question. Franklin favored continu- 
ing a single house as provided in the 
Articles of Confederation, the mem- 
bers of which were appointed by the 
state legislatures. Some others thought 
that state legislatures were better 
qualified to elect national representa- 
tives than the voters. 

Pinckney favored admitting only big 
property holders to the legislature. 
Rutledge and Butler argued for rep- 
resentation based on money contrib- 
uted by the states to the ° federal 
treasury. It would go hard with some 
tax delinquents if Mason’s idea of bar- 
ring public debtors from the national 
legislature. had been carried out. 
Gerry pleaded for a large legislature 
on the ground that “the people are ac- 
customed and fond of numerous rep- 
resentation, and will consider their 
rights as better secured by it.” 

Even in that day we have one of 
the delegates warning: “A great vice 
in our system is that of legislating too 
much. This is especially true of the 
states.” Probably Jefferson of par- 
liamentary rule fame got some of his 
ideas from the Constitutional conven- 
tion because one of the rules adopted 
at that meeting read: “A member shall 
not speak oftener than twice upon the 
same question, and not the second 
time before every other, who had been 
silent, shall have been heard if he 
choose to speak upon the subject.” 

The convention set out to repair im- 
perfections in the Articles of Confed- 
eration. It ended up by drafting most 
of the Constitution we have today. It 
is remarkable that such a document 
emerged from this scene of divided 
opinions. Its framers knew that at 
the outset it would be bitterly resent- 
ed by zealous “state righters.” No 
wonder, then, that Mr. Martin remark- 
ed to Mr. Jenifer at the conclusion of 
the convention: “I'll be hanged if ever 
the people of Maryland agree to it. 
So I advise you, Mr. Jenifer, to stay in 
Philadelphia lest you be hanged.” But 
to quote George Washington. 


The constitution that is submitted is 
not free from imperfections; but there 
are as few defects in it as could well be 
expected, considering the heterogeneous 
mass of which the convention was com- 
posed and the diversity of interests which 
were reconciled. That it may promote the 
lasting welfare of that country so dear to 
us all, and secure her freedom and hap- 
Piness, is our most ardent wish. 








PERSONALITIES 


Among the “bonus” seekers at Wash- 
ington was Ernest Albright, former 
House page now candidate for repre- 
sentative from Oklahoma. He headed 
the veteran contingent from that state 
—225 strong. 


The “popular” and “conservative” 
labels popularly applied to members 
of the Supreme Court are distasteful 
to Chief Justice Hughes. “Such char- 
acterizations,” he says, “are not in- 
frequently used to foster prejudices 
and they serve as a very poor substi- 
tute for intelligent criticism.” 

Seattle is now governed by a former 
reporter. John F. Dore, inaugurated 
at midnight because of disturbed con- 
ditions, started his career as mayor 
by ordering wholesale salary cuts, in- 
cluding his own, and warning the 
underworld to stop its rackets. He 
also had bail reduced in traffic cases to 
50 cents. He used to “cover” police 
headquarters. 

Harry L. Claytor, an old time catcher 
in the major baseball leagues, is the 
new head of the St. Paul, Minn., sani- 
tation department. 

The Lenin of Chile’s bolsheviki gov- 
ernment (until he resigned) was Car- 
los Davila, dapper diplomat, well 
known in Washington for his cocktail 
parties. A former newspaperman, he 
has long talked socialism but has a 
penchant for silver plate, expensive 
tablecloths and black glassware. His 
wife is an artist. As Chilean ambas- 
sador, he was the first to give “Dolly” 
Gann her proper seat in society. 

Business has another “czar” in 
former Sheriff Thomas M. Farley, New 
Yorker and Tammanyite, who is paid 
$50,000 a year in an effort to purge 
“a racketeer-infested industry.” 

Robert H. Merryman, St. Louis 
lawyer, seeks the Democratic con- 
gressional nomination on a platform 
promising an annual income of $720 
for every voter! 

A formal petition asking that he be 
hanged in preference to spending the 
rest of his life in prison was filed with 
the superior court at Hartford, Conn., 
by Dr. Harold N. Guilfoyle, 47-year-old 
veterinarian convicted in 1928 of 
murder. 





Ori eo 
THAT CAMPAIGN ITCH 


Not content with making us scratch for 
a living, politicians are now giving us the 
itch. Anyhow, Lenoir county, N. C., farm- 
ers have traced an outbreak of itch to 
visits of handshaking office seekers. 
SS 
WE KNEW IT WOULD HAPPEN 


King George promoted his three sons 
on the royal birthday honors list. 

They are now teaching the blind to play | 
contract bridge by Braille (and the usual 
kick-in-the-shins signal from one partner 
to another). 

en 

Most of us are finding when we try to 
balance that budget that we can’t budge 
that balance. 
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FEL DIZZY ? 


ADACRY, bilious, 
constipated? Take NW 
—NATURE'S REMEDY 
tonight. This mild, safe vege- 
table remedy will have you 
feeling fine by morning. You 
will enjoy free, thorough 
bowel action without a sign 
of griping or discomfort. 
Safe, mild, purely vegetable 
—at druggists—only 25c. 









ne 


Write for sample of 
NR and TUMS 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


ITUMS FOR THE TUMMY 







FREE FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges contin- 
uously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 


under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 301-M Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Giant s-Fost Telescope 







SEE °° 
Miles Away 


See What Other People are Doing 

Miles Away. Makes soe ects te look close up. See moon 
and stars. Needed by hunters, fishermen, campers, 
tourists, hikers, farmers. Useful. fastructive. Loads 
and loads of fun. Measures 12 inches when closed, and 
OPENS OUT THREE FEET LONG 
in five sections. 8-power double lens. Brass bound. 

t caps on each end. Imported from Europe. 


On arrival, just pay the tman 
$1.75 plus postage. wo for 
$3. 35). or send price and we pay 

. Thousan: wed. Sat- 
Brace on guaranteed or your mo- solar eye piece 
ney back. Send for it today, sure. to look at sun. 


LYNCH CO., 337 W. Madison St.. 78-T. Chicago 


MONEY FOR YOU 


AT HOME 


‘YOU can earn 

home okey ing 

Slow cult ‘ena . ——— you, fomuh toe o 
t 


eu with work. 


7 to-da 
vied ter foe ee Limited 
Lig ) Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 


FREE! 


With Order—a 


leatherette car- 
rying case and 




















ee Bietirisien 
Rowboats and Dinghies. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 


Qua Better Boats 
Inboard and Outboard 
Famnmnanne 5 Motor Boats, Canoes, 
Two Big Factories. 
Please state kind of boat you are interested in. 
ons rn bepegetreo BROS. BOAT m MFG. CO, (52) 
ae Ror shave) * onde vorn 





REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 


Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO., Dep. 1301. SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





MYSTERIES ON MARS 

Dr. E. M. Antoniadi, of the Meudon 
Astronomical Observatory, near Paris, 
acknowledged the world’s most skill- 
ful and experienced observer of the 
planet Mars, believes that he once 
glimpsed on that planet, 23 years ago 
to be exact, a remarkable landscape 
of what seemed to be forests and 
meadows studded with mysterious 
white dots. In a recent article he ex- 
plains that the night of Sept. 20, 1909, 
in Paris, marked the one most nearly 
perfect he ever witnessed through his 
telescope. Turning the instrument 
toward Mars and focussing on one of 
the dark areas or “seas” just south of 
the marking which astronomers call 
“Syrtis Major,” Dr. Antoniadi saw 
what looked like a broad, plant-cov- 
ered plain, with some parts slightly 
darker than the others as though these 
were patches of forest surrounded by 
cleared areas covered with smaller 
plants. Scattered over this bluish- 
green Martian countryside were the 
mysterious white dots which the 
Frenchman could not explain. But 
although he has continued to watch 
Mars on every possible occasion since 
that remarkable vision he has not seen 
again either the forests or the white 
spots. Which raises the question, 
were they forests and spots he saw in 
1909 or a delusion due to error of his 
eyes or telescope? 


JAVA MAN A WOMAN! 


The famous Java “ape-man” or 
pithecanthropus erectus, whose fossil- 
ized remains are believed by anthro- 
pologists to constitute one of the ear- 
liest traces yet discovered of human 
life on earth, is now declared to have 
been a tall, elderly, prehuman “wom- 
an.” Such is the conclusion of Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, noted physical anthro- 
pologist, after an intensive study of 
the bones and a personal visit to the 
remote region where they were found 
nearly a half century ago. The bones 
of this strange old great-grandmother 
of all the living races of men, who is 
supposed to have died in Java ap- 
proximately half a million years ago, 
consist of a skull cap, a thigh bone, a 
lower jaw and three teeth. 


NOISELESS RIVET-BOLTS 

Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat! If you were in 
Chicago and heard such a noise you 
would likely seek cover. On the other 
hand, if you were in New York or 
some other city where skyscrapers 
are in the course of construction you 
would agree with the Noise Abate- 
ment Commission that those deafen- 
ing pneumatic riveters should be 
equipped with Maxim silencers or 
something. But those whose hearing 
mechanism is subjected to the wear 
and tear of riveting noises can take 
heart. Science is seeking some way 


to save city dwellers’ eardrums from 





such monotonous beats. Dr. A. H. 
Beyer, of the department of Engineer- 
ing, Columbia university, and Prof. 
A. J. Krefeld, have already developed 
a new type of girder fastener that does 
not require riveting. It is a sort of 
rivet-bolt with the shank portion con- 
taining a number of parallel ribs that 
run lengthwise. These ribs give the 
rivet-bolt a diameter one-thirty-sec- 
ond of an inch greater than the hole 
in which it is used. The bolts are held 
in place by nuts the screw-threads of 
which are self-locking. Thus only a 
wrench is needed to tighten a rivet. 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS IN CLOUDS 


During an air pollution investigation 
scientists of the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research found ultra-violet 
rays in clouds in concentrated form. 
Because of these rays in the clouds, 
says the annual report of Dr. E. R. 
Weidlein, director of the institute, it 
is possible to receive more solar ultra- 
violet radiation on some partly cloudy 
days than on clear days. This ap- 
parently explains why one sometimes 
sunburns more on a half cloudy day 
than when the sun shines brightly. 
The report further explains that the 
sun radiates in all directions and that 
the rays reaching the earth are of two 
kinds, direct and indirect. Direct radi- 
ation comes to us straight from the 
sun through the earth’s atmosphere, 
while the indirect reaches us after 
one or more reflections by gases, dust 
particles and clouds. On partly cloudy 
days we get not only a lot of direct 
sunshine but the clouds reflect to us a 
lot of rays that would ordinarily go 
off in other directions. 


VITAMIN SOURCES 


A table of representative foods con- 
taining the six principal vitamins, A, 
B, C, D, E and G, has been published 
by the Committee of Foods of the 
American Medical Association. For 
vitamin A, important for growth and 
resistance to germ infection, it lists 
butter as the best source. Tomatoes, 
whole yellow corn and eggs are rated 
as good sources and green vegetables 
as a fair source. Excellent sources 
for vitamin B, believed to be important 
to the nervous system, are wheat 
germs and asparagus. Heart, liver, 
kidney, eggs, milk, whole cereals and 
green vegetables are rated as good 
sources while lean meat is called a fair 
source. The best sources of vitamin 
C, which prevents scurvy, are raw, 
vine-ripened tomatoes, grapefruit, 
lemons and oranges, but bananas and 
pineapples are good sources. Vitamin 
D, called the sunshine vitamin, and 
which is necessary for the growth of 
bones, has as its best source, the com- 
mittee claims, cod liver oil. Eggs are 
a good source and milk and butter are 
fair sources. Vitamin E, believed to 
be necessary for reproduction, is list- 
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ed as obtainable only from wheat, the 
wheat germ being an excellent source 
and whole wheat grain a good one. 
One of the newest vitamins, G, has 
excellent sources in dried yeast, mi!\. 
eggs, liver and kidney, and good 
sources in wheat germs, meat and 
green vegetables. 


ANCIENT CULTURE SITE 


One of the most remarkable archae- 
ological sites in the New World wil! 
be excavated by Smithsonian Institu- 
tion scientists this summer. The site 
was found and explored in a prelimi- 
nary fashion last year by Dr. Frank 
H. H. Roberts. It is located in eastern 
Arizona on top of a low mesa which 
overlooks the Puercos river. Here in 
a single site, it is believed, is buried 
a large part of the story of the evolu- 
tion of a “civilization” from the \vil- 
lage to the apartment house. Ruins 
of four levels of prehistoric American 
culture are piled one on the other. 


PLUTO’S FIRST PHOTO 

Although it was first discovered in 
1930 it now develops that the first 
photo of the new planet Pluto was 
taken some 16 years previously. This 
first “snapshot” of Pluto was taken 
through a 16-inch Metcalf telescope at 
Harvard Observatory November 11, 
1916. As proof, Harvard is now ex- 
hibiting this earliest known picture 
of the ninth planet. It was recently 
found in the observatory’s great col- 
lection of astronomical photographs 
by Arville D. Walker, observatory sec- 
retary, after several months’ search 


NEW WEATHER CYCLES 

Discovery of 14 new weather cycles 
are announced by Dr. Charles G. Ab- 
bot, secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and his assistant, Mrs. A. M. 
Bond. These cycles are mutually in 
dependent periodicities in monthly 
temperature departures from 12-year 
means, found in the Weather Bureau 
records from three stations between 
1918 and 1930, as analyzed by the peri- 
odometer, a mathematical machine re- 
cently perfected by Dr. Abbot. The) 
are also independent of the familiar 
seasonal changes due to the progress 

of the earth around the sun. 

NS ee 


JUST WORDS 


“Invulnerable” proved to be a $1,000 
word for 14-year-old Dorothy Greenwald 
of Des Moines. Her ability to spell it at 
the eighth national spelling bee at Wash 
ington won her’ that amount. Kenneth 
Cecil, 13, of Louisville, Ky., forgot to men- 
tion the second “e” in “interchangeabil- 
ity” but won $500 for second place. Wilma 
Pyle, 13, of Detroit, won third place and 
$350 but fell down on “chalybeate.” (But 
who wouldn’t?) 

“Klunk” is a term now applied to a 
worn out piece of automotive equipment. 

“Healthful are those who exercise,” de- 
clares Fortune—that high-hattest of al! 
publications. What Fortune meant to sa) 
was “healthy,” not “healthful.” “Healthy” 
means a condition of health, while 
“healthful” means promoting health. 

es 


Then there is the taxi driver who wen! 
to the doctor because he was seeing park- 
ing spots before his eyes. 
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New Taxes Bear on Average Man 


Though Congress Sought to Spare the Poor and Soak the Rich 
All Who Strike Matches or Use Soap Must Help Pay 


of the proposed general sales tax 

in both House and Senate by 
those congressmen who pose as friends 
of the poor people, the new billion- 
dollar tax ($1,118,500,000, to be exact) 
has a lot of sales taxes which will 
bear on the poor as well as the rich. 
Also, the new three-cent postage; the 
new tariffs on lumber and oil, and 
various miscellaneous levies will reach 
the pockets of the little fellow as well 
as the big one. 

The total to be collected, as esti- 
mated, from the manufacturers’ sales 
taxes, or excise taxes, is $450,500,000, 
making it the most lucrative section 
of the new bill. Among the miscel- 
laneous taxes which will also be far- 
reaching are those of two cents each 
on bank checks, and a 10 per cent tax 
on all admission tickets costing more 
than 40 cents. Collection of the tax 
on checks will be handled entirely by 
the banks. 

The new income tax rates, too, 
reach pretty low—down to an exemp- 
tion of $1,000 for a single person with- 
out dependents and $2,500 for married 
persons in the same class. At the 
other end, though, they take quite a 
bit from big incomes, causing R. H. L. 
in the Chicago Tribune to speak for 
that class by observing: “God help the 
poor—the rich can commit suicide!” 

Here is how the new income tax 
rates will work as compared with the 
old, beginning at $3:000 and based on 
married persons with no dependents. 
The rates are four per cent on the 
first $4,000 and eight per cent on the 
remainder: 


|’: SPITE of the violent rejection 


Income Old New 
$3,000 none $20 
4,000 $5 60 
5,000 16 100 
7,000 39 250 
10,000 101 520 
12,000 168 720 
16,000 363 1,180 
20,000 518 1,720 
25,000 1,113 2,740 
30,000 1,438 3,520 
50,000 4.588 8,640 
100,000 15,768 30,140 
150,000 28,268 58,140 
300,000 65,768 144,640 
500,000 115,763 263,640 
1,000,000 240,000 571,140 


The new taxes were scheduled to 
go into effect at different dates. The 
added estate and gift taxes, hitting the 





wealthy, went into effect at once 
on the signing of the bill—June 6. 
The levy on amusements became 


operative on June 20 while the 
miscellaneous and manufacturers’ 
Sales taxes were applied beginning 





ADD AMERICANA 


PARTIES who have liquor stored 
in my cane shocks, please remove 


at once, as I want to haul the cane 
home. E. S. House. — Garland 
(Kans.) Ad-Visor. 






















UP THEY GO! 


What the consumer will ultimately 
have to shoulder under the new sales 
tax: 

Letters—3 cents. 

Checks—2 cents. 

Amusements—10 per cent (on 
tickets over 40 cents). 

Candy—?2 per cent. 

Chewing Gum-—2 per cent, 

Gasoline—-1 cent a gallon. 

Lubricating Oil—4 cents a gallon. 

Autos—passenger, 3 per cent; 
trucks, 2 per cent; parts, 2 per cent. 

Tires—2\%4 cents a pound. 

Tubes—4 cents a pound, 

Electricity-—3 per cent. 

Toilet Goods—5 to 10 per cent. 

Jewelry—i10 per cent (on articles 
over $3). 

Sporting Goods——-5 per cent. 

Firearms—10 per cent. 

Matches—Wood, 2 cents per thou- 
sand; paper % cent per 1,000. 














June 21; the tax on vachts and boats 
and the new second-class mail rates 
are to go into effect July 1, while 
the new three-cent stamps for first- 
class mail will have to be stuck on 
after July 6—just after the national 
holiday when we celebrate the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 
The added income rates will apply 
to earnings of all 1932, but will not be 
collected until next year. 
es ee See eee 

AWA, AWA! 

You, who have listened to all that 
dental ballyhoo on the radio, may be 
interested to know what the National 
Better Business Bureau has to say 
about it. “Reliable dental opinion,” 
declares this authority, “holds that no 
toothpaste, regardless of its composi- 
tion, can truthfully be represented as a 
cure or a preventive of pyorrhea and 
certain other oral diseases!” 

—— 


ISTANBUL PAPERS SUED 


Suicides became so common in Tur- 
key as the result of the moral and so- 
cial disturbances following the World 
war that the nationalist government 
passed a law forbidding newspapers 
to print news about suicides and im- 
posing heavy penalties for violations. 
When Ivar Kreuger, Swedish match 
manufacturer, committed suicide in 
Paris the Istanbul papers forgot all 
about the law and gave the news a 


large play. Now the government is 
prosecuting the entire press of the 
city. 
—_S— 30— >> 2 ___——_—___ 
GOLDENROD RACONTEURS 


“London,” reports a “joiner from Ja- 
maica,” “blows that it has a unique club, 
to which only those afflicted with asthma 
are eligible. Tell me, please,” he asks the 
Boston Transcript, “what fun can such a 
club have?” “Presumably,” suggests the 
editor, “its members meet and exchange 
wheezes.” 











Banner Clubs 


In the following six specially arranged clubs we are 
enabled to offer you the most outstanding magazines 
in their respective classes and at new low prices 
These are the six most popular magazine combina- 
tions of the year. Prices guaranteed 30 days only 


CLUB NO. 635 CLUB NO. 639 
Woman's World Delineator 
Household Mag. $ Woman's World $ 50 
Good Stories 40 Household Mac. 
The Country Home The Pathfinder 


Gentlewoman Mag. 
The Pathfinder pete ened ; 


CLUB NO. 637 


Woman's World 
Household Mag. $ 35 
Better Homes & 

Gardens 


The Pathfinder 





CLUB NO. 640 


Better Homes & $ 
Gardens 60 
Good Stories 


McCall's Magazine 
The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 638 CLUB NO. 645 
Pictorial Review McCall's Magazine 


Home Circle Pictorial Review 
Needlecraft, 2 grad 50 Woman's World $ 50 
Good Steries Household Mag. 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Send Order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington,D.C. 
SS SCT RT TRAPANI OS SSA Fe 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 


Six Magarines A 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 10 Poultry Culture 
2 Successful Farming 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
3 Everyday Life 12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
4 Household Magasine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
5 Good Stories 14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 15 Home Friend 
16 Leghorn World 
17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 
18 Rhode Island Red Jnl. 
X The Pathfinder 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below 
The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 


— — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — —- -—— 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full yea: 


1 }213)4)5) 6 [8}9} 10} 11 | 12} 13) 14) 15} 16) 17-118 





8 Farm Journal 
9 Country Home 
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BOYS! ELECTRIC MOTOR 10c 


1.6000 revolutions per minute 


N ELECTRIC MOTOR FOR ONLY 10 CENTS. It sounds almost 
unbelievable but itis perfectly tru_. 
all the parts necessary, packed in a ~eat box, together with full printed 
directions for assembling. No trouble at all putting the parts together, 
in fact itis FUN, Just follow a fe. simple irstructions and motor is 
ready to run in a tew minutes. And OH, BOY! Isn't it speedy! 
All it needs to run is a No. 6 or similar dry battery. As tothe 
fun you'll get out of it, you won't have it an hour before 
you haveit running and performing many novel 
teresting experiments—it has more power than you'd think. Besides, 
assembling the parts is an education in itself for any boy. 


AN EDUCATIONAL NOVELTY FOR ANY BOY 
With each Motor comes full printed directions, illustrated so you know 
exactly where each part goes—any boy who can read can do it. Besides 
the assembling will teach you a lot about motors and electricity. Send 
10c in coin or stamps—west of the Rockies and forei countries 5c 
extra—and you will receive ry. motor by return mail. NOTHIN 
TO PAY—NOTHING MORE TO BUY 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept, 541, 


For ONLY 10 cents we send 


and in- 


G MORE 
Racine, Wis. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





What is a congressman at large? 


A member of the House of Representa- 
tives who is elected by the voters of an 
entire state instead of by merely those of 
a single congressional district is called a 
congressman at large. The Constitution 
provides that representatives shall be ap- 
portioned among the states according to 
population. The federal government de- 
cides by legislation on the number of 
members any given state is entitled to 
under the constitutional apportionment, 
but each state is permitted to adopt its 
own districting system. If a state is en- 
titled to an increased number of repre- 
sentatives the additional members may 
be elected by the voters of the entire state, 
pending the enactment of redistricting 
legislation. Such a state has more mem- 
bers in Congress than it has congressional 
districts and the additional members are 
called congressmen at large. When the 
number of representatives to which a 
state is entitled is diminished and the 
legislature fails to redistrict, all the rep- 
resentatives. of that state are elected at 
large. 


What was in U. S. three-cent pieces? 


The U. S. three-cent piece, which was 
minted until 1866 when it was replaced by 
the five-cent piece commonly called the 
nickel, was composed of one-fourth nickel 
and three-fourths copper, being similar in 
its composition to its successor. 


In what county is St. Louis? 


St. Louis, like Baltimore and 15 or 20 
other cities in the United States, is not 
in any county. It is a unit in itself simi- 
lar to a county. 


Did birds descend from mammals? 


Scientists generally hold that birds are 
an offshoot of very active reptiles, proba- 
bly related to some of the smaller dino- 
‘saurs. They evolved into birds when their 
scales developed into feathers, which at 
first acted like blankets to retain the heat, 
allowing the temperature of the body to 
be kept at a high level, and then made 
flight possible. 


What is the largest active volcano? 


Kilauea, in Hawaii, has a crater two 
miles across and is the largest active vol- 
cano in the world. 


What was the red death or red plague? 


The red death or plague was a form of 
the plague characterized by red spots or 
ulcers on the skin of the victim. It is 
also sometimes called the red pestilence. 
This disease has occurred several times in 
Europe and Asia and has taken a heavy 
toll in lives. 


Why is the face called the mug? 


The face, according to the most gener- 
ally accepted theory, came to be called the 
mug from the fact that during the 18th 
century drinking mugs were commonly 
made to represent grotesque human faces. 
Even at the present time “mug” survives 
in the sense of a grimace. The term has 
been used in the sense of a cylindrical 
vessel with a handle since the 16th cen- 
tury and is of unknown origin in that 
sense. Sheep belonging to a breed having 


the face completely covered with wool 
were known as mugs, but some glossaries 
apply the term to a hornless sheep, and 
this latter may have been the original 





application of the term. A few etymolo- 
gists trace “mug” in the sense of face to a 
similar Gypsy word, which in turn is sup- 
posed to be derived from Sanskrit “muk- 
ha,” meaning face. 


Of what denomination is the Little Church 
Around the Corner? 


The Church of the Transfiguration in 
New York City, popularly known as the 
Little Church Around the Corner, belongs 
to the Protestant Episcopal denomination. 


Why is the cranberry so called? 


“Cranberry” is a corruption of “crane- 
berry,” referring to the fact that at blos- 
soming the stem of the plant in fancied 
to resemble the neck, head and bill of a 
crane. 


What do rattlesnakes eat? 


The food of rattlesnakes consists almost 
entirely of warm-blooded creatures, such 
as mice, gophers and rats. 


Where did Texas longhorns come from? 


Texas longhorn cattle, formerly numer- 
ous in the Southwest, were descended 
from a Spanish breed of longhorn cattle. 
They may have been related to the Eng- 
lish longhorns, which are believed to have 
been descended from one of the most an- 
cient breeds of cattle in northern Europe. 


What is St. Elmo’s fire? 


This is the name given to a natural 
brush discharge of electricity, consisting 
of a small tuft of light issuing from the 
tip of an elevated object, such as the mast 
of a ship or the spire of a church. 


Do wolverenes still live in Michigan? 


The wolverene is now very rarely found 
in Michigan, which is known as the Wol- 
verene State because these animals were 
once numerous in that region. 


Does Irak belong to Great Britain? 


Great Britain exercises a limited con- 
trol over the Arab kingdom of Irak 
through a mandate from the League of 
Nations. The British government has 
recommended that Irak be given complete 
independence and made a full member of 
the League. 


How is “minority” pronounced? 


Many persons erroneously pronounce 
this word “my-nor-i-ty,” with the first 
“i” long as in “mine.” It should be “mi- 
nor-i-ty,” with the first “i” short as in “it.” 


Was Betsy Ross related to George Ross? 


Betsy Ross, whose name is associated 
traditionally with the making of the first 
regulation American flag, was the wife of 
a nephew of George Ross, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. 


Did Congress ever pass a law prohibiting 
a presidential third-term? 


A law passed by Congress would not be 
sufficient on a subject of this kind. Con- 
gress cannot by a simple act add or take 
away from the Constitutional rights of 
citizens. But Congress has never passed 
a law of any kind dealing with the no- 
third-term rule, which is part of our un- 
written law. The nearest approach to it 
was a resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives in 1876 declaring that it 
would be unwise, unpatriotic and dan< 
gerous to our free institutions to depart 
from the precedent. At that time Grant 


The Pathfinder 


was seeking a third term. Again in 191? 
the Senate approved a proposed amenid- 
ment to the Constitution extending the 
term of the president to seven years and 
making reelection unconstitutional. 


Who was first licensed to run an auty? 


Elwood Haynes, of Kokomo, Ind... re- 
ceived in 1893 the first license to operate 
an automobile. 


When did Congress restore all rights to 
ex-Confederates? 


Congress did not completely restore «|| 
civil rights to all ex-Confederates un: 
1898. 


Is the White House whitewashed? 

The, executive mansion in Washingt. 
has never been whitewashed, notwit 
standing a common belief to the c 
trary. It has always been painted. 


Do garter snakes lay eggs? 


The species of little snake known as thy 
garter does not lay eggs, but, like the rat- 
tlesnake, gives birth to living young. Thy 
brood may consist of any number between 
a dozen and 50. 


How does a bee hum? 


The humming noise made by bees is 
produced by the rapid vibration of the 
wings. Bees do not make a noise with 
their mouths, as often supposed. 


Can baby skunks defend themselves? 


Skunks develop their characteristic of- 
fensive habits in their early youth and 
are able to squirt their scent five or six 
inches when they are kittens only a few 
weeks of age. Like tobacco chewers, they 
become more expert with the passing of 
time. 


What does “halitosis” mean? 


“Halitosis” is defined by the Standard 
dictionary as “a malodorous breath.” It 
is derived from Latin “halitus,” signifying 
breath, and is correctly pronounced “ha!- 
i-to-sis,” with the “o” long as in “go” 
and the chief accent on the third syllable. 


Is the north star a sun? 


The north or pole star is a fixed star 
like our sun. It is a star of the second 
magnitude. 


ODD, ISN'T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller, “Popular Questions Answered.’’ to the 

person contributing our idea of the most original 
tidbit of the week. Oddities about your locality or 
things which you personally know to be fact are pre- 
ferred. Address ‘‘Oddities Editor. The Pathfinder.” 











Galusha A. Grow of Pennsylvania 
has been the only Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to be defeat- 
ed by his constituents while holding 
that office. 

All persons on the island of Saba in 
the Dutch West Indies are known by 
their Christian names, the surnames 
among the inhabitants being prac- 
tically limited to Simmons, Hassel, 
Johnson, Every, Gordon and Sagers. 

More men named Williams than 
named Jones have served in Congress. 

Virginia Dare, the first white child 
born in America, who was lost with 
the Roanoke colony, would have been 
about the same age as Pocahontas, 
the remarkably intelligent and light- 
complexioned “Indian” girl who be- 
friended the English at Jamestown. 

January 1 is the official birthday of 
all thoroughbred horses. 
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PAGE MR. RIPLEY! 


Early Elstone, whose veracity is 
rated 100 per cent in Wallace, Ida., 
paused long enough in his fishing to 
pick up a shotgun and shoot a four- 
pound bass right out of a tree! After 
4 hawk had caught the fish in its 
beak and flown to the tree, some 50 
feet up, a well directed “Annie Oakley” 
could not do much less than bring 
down hawk and fish, now could it? 

The season’s first sea monster story 
comes from Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. Seamen on the steamer Prin- 
cess Adelaide plying the waters be- 
tween Vancouver Island and the 
mainland reported sighting a 40-foot 
sea monster of bulbous shape and blue 
and white in color. It wasn’t a whale, 
they declare, because it didn’t blow, 
but what a swift swimmer! (Boy, 
how that new Canadian “stock” must 
pack the old time kick!) 

Post Office, Ida., has a Postmaster 
but no post office. Mr. Postmaster 
owns the only store there. (Thanks 
to the Weekly Philatelic Gossip.) 

A Mrs. Krogstadt living near Aresia, 
Cal., has a useful cat. Observing that 
the chickens are not permitted in the 
front yard, Puss will, of her own 
initiative, drive intruding chickens 
out, one at a time. 

Absolutely dust-free air does not 
exist anywhere in nature. 

Oe 


WHERE THE SMITHS LEAD 


If the number of Smiths holding 
public office counted for anything, 
“Al” would be the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate, even without the 
backing of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. Of 19,000 public officeholders 
listed in the new “Who’s Who in Gov- 
ernment,” published by the Biographi- 
cal Research Bureau, New York, the 
Smiths lead with 231 “ins,” with the 
Browns (or Brownes) second with 
120, the Davises and Williamses tied 
for third place with 91 each, and the 
Joneses, Millers, Clarks, Thompsons, 
Wilsons and Lewises in the order 
named. There are nine Hoovers, 12 
Curtises and 27 Hugheses. 

ee 


“GO TO HALIFAX” 


“Halifax” in the phrase “go to Hali- 
fax” is merely a euphemism for “hell.” 
Centuries ago the town and parish of 
Halifax in the West Riding of York- 
shire, England, established a severe 
law to protect its cloth industry. 
Under this law, known as Halifax or 
gibbet law, the inhabitants had the 
power of executing any person taken 
within their liberty who, after being 
tried by a jury of 16, was found guilty 





THAT SPRING FEELING 


Commencement program: “’Tis 
Spring,” Girls Glee Club; Address, 
Mr. Moore; “Awake, Awake,” mixed 
chorus.—South Haven (Kans.) New 
Era. 





of stealing goods of the value of 13 
pence or more. The executions took 
place on a hill outside the town on 
market days. A print of the old Hali- 
fax gibbet, a guillotine-like machine 
for decapitation, was reproducced in 
a book entitled Halifax and its Gibbet 
Law, published in 1708. 

Although the last execution on the 
Halifax gibbet took place in 1650, the 
term “Halifax law” still survives in 
the sense of a speedy or summary 
trial followed by immediate punish- 
ment. Because of the severity of its 
laws Halifax was carefully avoided by 
thieves, beggars and vagabonds. Hull 
in Yorkshire also had a reputation for 
strict law enforcement and to the un- 
derworld characters in England dur- 
ing the 16th and 17th centuries Hull, 
Halifax and Hell were synonymous 
terms. The alliteration in the names 
aided to link them together in the 
popular mind. Of the three, Hell was 
probably the least feared, because the 
most distant. John Taylor (1580-1653), 
known as the Water Poet, records the 
following familiar “prayer” among the 
beggars and vagabonds of his day: 


From Hull, Hell, and Halifax, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


In 1630 Taylor wrote: 


At Hallifax the law so sharpe doth deale, 

That whoso more than thirteen pence 
doth steale, 

They have a jyn that wondrous quick and 
well 

Sends thieves 


hell. 


all headless into heaven or 


Those who attempt to connect the 
origin of the phrase “go to Halifax” 
with Halifax in Nova Scotia are on the 
wrong track. That town was not 
founded until 1749, when it was estab- 
lished as a rival to the French town 
of Louisburg in Cape Breton and nam- 
ed after the 2nd earl of Halifax, then 
president of the board of trade and 
plantations. 

ee —— 


HOLLYWOOD HOBBIES 


H. B. Warner has won many prizes 
at flower shows with his rare entries. 
Una Merkel collects handkerchiefs. 
She has some whose history goes back 
to the gay days of French royalty. 
Phillips Holmes is happy when wear- 
ing blue neckties and gray flannel 
suits and driving a gray touring car. 
Lewis Stone keeps a collection of the 
clothes he wears in every picture he 
makes. He never wears a studio cos- 
tume but buys his own. 

—— 
LET’S TRY ANYTHING 

Hypnotism could persuade Congress to 
“pass an entire program of constructive 
measures,” Dr. Oscar J. Raeder of Boston 
told the American Psychiatric Association. 
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PET ANTIPATHIES 


The forced laughter on radio programs. 

The way Ely Culbertson never fails to 
rap his rivals. 

The uppidy talkings and writings of 
Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, wife of the 
senator from New Hampshire. 

The rantings of Paul Block and William 
Randolph Hearst in the daily press. 

Floyd Gibbons’s anti-Hawaiianism. 





WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can | Find the hecwer? 


How do cantaloupes differ from muskmelons? 
What is the harvest moon? 

Where are Panama hats made’? 

Can blackbirds be white? 

What are edible bird’s nests? 

Does moonlight ever produce rainbows? 
What President was blind in one eye? 

How did Hell Gate get its name? 

When were the Dark Ages? 

Is heavy dew a sign of fair weather? 


Can you answer these popu- 
lar questions without hesi- 
tation—can you dispose of 
Hie | those you encounter in 
rp Kl | everyday life with equal 
‘OWLEL Mf confidence and promptness? 
Dunit Or, like most folks, have 
you often wished for a con- 
Wt venient and dependable ref- 
| HH il erence work, one that will 
it Mil a : Positively settle those tan- 
| talizing questions for all 
| ! il wi } time—one that you can 
quote as an _ indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
Ww Stimpson, editor of 
Pathfinder’s famous Ques- 
tion Box, wrote ‘‘Nuggets 
of Knowledge."’ It is a vast 
storehouse of data—the net result of years of re- 
search, condensed into 427 pages and painstakingly 
indexed for ready reference. You need not do with- 
out it any longer—send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of 
Knowledge” will be send postpaid by return mail ard 
your Pathfinder subscription extended one full ycar 


— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1 65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 
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Post Office . 


EARN MONEY: 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring pacman. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. 
instruct you by our new simple Phote-Color 
Process and supply ey ne with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


SEND ALL ORDERS FOR PATHFINDER 


direct to us. whether your order is new or renewal. 
single or in combination with other publications. 
Pathfinder is issued weekly and you will be assured 
of quicker service and avoid delays due to handling. 
Clip any advertised subscription offer. whether ad- 
vertised in the Pathfinder or in other publications 
or catalogs. Send with the price quoted and we will 
fill order promptly. Pathfinder prices are always low- 
est and delays are minimumized because of our supe- 
rior service due to the issuance of our publication Saf 
week instead of monthly Pathfinder. Wash.., Cc 


who derive largest 
profits know and 
heed certain sim 
ple but vital facts 


before applying for patents Our book. Patent-Sense, ives 
those facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est.1869, 635 F St., N.W. /Deot. 7. Washington, D. c. 


Twinkle Twinkle Movie Star 


The fascinating life stories of 31 famous stars, 
sent postpaid anywhere on receipt of seventy-five 
cents. A real big bargain book. Sperans Publica- 
tions Inc., 2084 Bronx Park East. New York, N.Y. 











$1260 to $3400 a Year 


Work for 
“Uncle Sam” 
Short Heurs 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
| Dept. W173, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sotien Gonaty B Sk Aitase of BM Sersient ately 
cat s o' . 
Sufficient tL, ~ gee (2) Teli me how to get ome 
Men Women 
18 to SO 
Mail Coupon 
Today Sure ; Address 





Rip Van Winkle wouldn’t be able 
to sleep very long now in the Catskills. 
A 400-acre estate at Highland, N. Y., 
has been taken over by a _ nudist 
colony. 

Italy now requires aviation students 
to be unmarried or widowers. 

Artists in New York have been sell- 
ing their pictures through a “blind 
auction,” by which persons desiring a 
painting on exhibition deposit a bid 
on it, and at the end of the week the 
highest bidder gets the work at his 
own price. Paintings by well known 
artists have been going for a fraction 
of their normal market value. 

A race horse owner says he gives 
his steed a glass of orange juice every 
morning. (Page the orange growers!) 

When a Mason, Tex., ranchman 
sought to round up the deer on his 
premises for shipment to game pre- 
serves more of the animals died of 
fright than were shipped away. 

An English novelist of note had his 
hero in Canada start out on horseback 
from Montreal one morning and ride 
into Edmonton late the same day— 
a distance it takes a fast train four 
days to make! 

Under law the British Museum gets 
a free copy of all books, pamphlets, 
sheets of music, maps, charts—in fact, 
of practically everything printed. 
Some years ago it asked relief from 
receiving copies of advertisements. 
Recently it got another law passed re- 
lieving it from receiving and preserv- 
ing calendars, mottoes, texts and train 
time-tables. 

John Masefield, English poet laure- 
ate, is going to hold a festival in Oc- 
tober “for the speaking of poetical 
stories.” These poetical stories must 
have been written by poets under 40, 
and prizes are offered for the best 
ones. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, is 
working out a scheme to combine good 
looking stage people and electrical 
transcriptions of fat vocalists to make 
opera more pleasing to the eye. (But 
what about the ear?) 

The traditional “trumpet” funnels 
are missing on the new French liner 
Champlain. All ventilation passes 
through its single smokestack. Even 
the decks are covered with rubber 
tiling. 

It is planned to use airplanes to 
round up 5,000 wild horses in a West- 
ern state. 

A British inventor claims to have 
developed a device to increase fur- 


THE BARE FACTS 


The burglar opening a door found 
Lady Clara in her bath. He prompt- 


ly covered her with his revolver.— 
From a popular novel. 


There’s a gentleman for you! 








WHAT NEXT! 


nace efficiency 30 per cent by burning 
up and thus eliminating coal smoke. 

Stray dogs are done away with by 
an “electric chair” in the pound at 
Sandusky, Ohio. Connections for a 
current of 1,100 volts is made via a 
metal plate and a metal collar and 
chain. 

oe 


HEALTH ON INSTALLMENTS 


A regulated installment system of 
paying doctors by patients with small 
incomes is proposed by Dr. David J. 
Kaliski, president of the New York 
County Medical Society. He is op- 
posed to the “unwarranted paternal- 
istic encroachment of the state in pro- 
viding free medical services to those 
not entitled to it.” 

i ons 


FARM LIVING CHEAPER 


It costs a single person living in 
the city about as much for food these 
days as it does to feed a family of five 
on the farm, account records kept in 
Ohio show. Vegetables, eggs, milk, 
meat and other foods produced on the 
farm aid greatly in keeping grocery 
bills down. Besides, the products are 
fresh! 

ee 


OVERPRODUCTION OF BRAINS 


It is just beginning to dawn on this 
country that it is developing more 
brains than it has jobs for. Even in 
normal times there are too many white 
collars and not enough lunch pails. 

The extraordinary opportunities af- 
forded in our educational field have, 
within the present century, brought 
about a state of mind in which the 
average American disdains manual 
labor and goes in for more brainy 
things. Toil with the hands is dis- 
dainfully left to the foreigner, who 
does not give a hoot about grime and 
personal appearance. That is why, 
even in better days, organized labor 
bemoans the fact that it has no ap- 
prentices to speak of to take the places 
of fathers growing old in the trades. 


Yet it wasn’t until the depression 
struck home the need for economy that 
many states and municipalities began 
to take stock of the enormcs sums of 
money being spent in trying to make 
master minds wholesale out of the 
ordinary retail run of gray matter. 
The other day, speaking over the 
radio, Director of the Budget Mark 
Graves of New York State asked, “Are 
We Spending Too Much of Our Tax 
Money for Education?” and proceed- 
ed to answer it himself, in the affirma- 
tive. He points out that in that state 
in 1920 the average cost of educating 
a pupil was $68 and in 1930 it had 
risen to $138—more than twice as 
much! 

Contending that issuing school bonds 
right and left have played havoc with 
taxpayers, especially rural taxpayers, 
Director Graves says “many school 


Mr. Duffer—Before we start out I want 
to warn you to be careful how you addres; 
the ball. 

Mrs. Duffer—But I want to hit it, not 
send it by mail. 


districts have better school buildings 
than they can afford. “Not infrequent- 
ly I have been on personally conduct- 
ed tours through beautiful schoo! 
buildings and had local citizens point 
with pride and apparent glee to the 
big sum that their schoolhouse cost 
and then in the next breath complain 
about the size of their tax bills,” he 
comments. The remedy, as he sees it, 
is for those who plan the educational 
program to review the field and “weed 
out the frills and fancies.” 

——————<-___ 

IT REALLY HAPPENED 


When Glen E. Steel, post office clerk at 
Schenectady, discovered that he had acci- 
dentally given a postal depositor $500 | 
much he hired a plane and flew to New- 
ark, N. J., thence going by auto to Hobo- 
ken, where he boarded the Mauretania on 
which Mrs. Ursula Urba was about to 
sail, and recovered the overpayment. 

A fountain pen tear gas gun exploding 
in the pocket of Deputy Sheriff Hayward 
of Harlan county, Ky., precipitated a hold- 
up scare in a Port Jervis, N. Y., store. 

As V. F. Stanfield climbed out of his 
auto at San Antonio, Tex., he dropped his 
pistol, which discharged, the bullet strik- 
ing the pavement and breaking into seven 
pieces, all of which hit Stanfield. 

Thinking to escape arrest for carrying 
concealed weapons in his trip to Chicago 
James Dale, of Bloomington, IIL, called 
at the Chicago post office to receive 4 
package he had mailed to himself. HH: 
was detained while clerks, who had be- 
come suspicious, opened the parcel and 
disclosed a pistol with six chambers 
loaded. 

“Tarzan of the Apes” was captured in 
Hyattsville, Md., by two county polic 
with drawn guns—but it was only a man 
dressed in gorilla costume advertising t!ic 
movie by that title, and the cops ict 
him go. 

EEE 
WHO CARES? 


An American—a big sand and cement 
man from Williamsport, Pa.—holds the 
world’s beer-guzzling record. At Paris 
J. H. Cochran downed two liters (2.11:4 
quarts) in 11 seconds, or two seconds bet- 
ter than another American, Jack Robbins 
of Bridgeport, Conn., a student at Heide!- 
berg. 
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WOMEN 


WHAT’S UP NOW? 


All we know is what we read in the 
ads. We learn from one display that 
in the past when some young ladies 
were short on “shorts” they borrowed 
their brother’s B.V.D.’s. Now the 
practice has been done away with, for 
the manufacturer of that particular 
brand of unmentionables has put out 
the cutest, niftiest, littlest undercover 
things for the shapely sex that ever 
flapped from a backyard clothesline 
on a Blue Monday. In tune with that, 
another advertisement offers “banjo 
seat” shorts for men who can plunkety 
plunk down 79 cents. 

Lee Simonson, the designer, comes 
from behind that curtain with an 
aside to the effect that “of the hun- 
dreds of million dollars that American 
women spend annually on beauty 
products, not a decimal’s fraction 
seems to be spent below the neck.” At 
any rate, there sure are a bunch of 
new products being ballyhooed via 
advertising rates. -For instance, that 
latest “Cluster” bob to go with your 
vacation permanent. Those folks who 
offer creams, lotions, powders, etc., to 
make the acquisition of a sunback coat 
of tan absolutely “painless” must ex- 
pect a good business. 

Seems as though the ad headlines 
catch the reader’s eye about as quick 
as those in the news. “Let’s Stir 
Things Up!” roars the caption of one. 
Mr. Hoover must have seen that one, 
too, judging from the way he talked 
to Congress. 

Plenty of summer cottages and vaca- 
tion resorts to go to—and only $41 
(if you have it) will start you off on 
a European trip. And the creditor 
after you when you arrive home! 

But what is bothering us most this 
summer is where to buy one of those 
new fangled fly swatters with jaws 
like a crocodile’s that close up and 
smack the flies dead on both sides at 
once. We shall watch the adver- 
tisements. 


RURAL WOMEN HEARD FROM 


Farm women under 40 are from “10 
to 20 per cent” less strict than the 
elders of the tribe,” says Country 
Home which finds women’s rights a 
bigger issue on the farm than the sub- 
ject of youthful morals. A vote taken 
on one piece bathing suits was almost 
50-50. Fifty-eight per cent favored 
cosmetics, 85 per cent voted to stop 
telling the stork legend to children, 70 
per cent approved card clubs, 53 per 
cent objected to wine bricks and 80 
per cent registered complaint at the 
gambling instinct developed by wheels 
of chance at church sociables. 


WOMAN’S PLACE 
New York City has nearly 700 wom- 
en doctors, more than 600 women 
lawyers, 250 women dentists, 210 











women stockbrokers, 200 women rail- 
road laborers, 60 women ministers, 
12 women 


building painters, nine 





women electrical engineers, seven 
women building contractors, five 
women cobblers, three women elec- 
tricians, two women bricklayers, two 
women plasterers, two women civil 
engineers and one woman mechanical 
engineer. 


SOVIET STYLES 


Trousers for women were empha- 
sized at the recent Soviet style show 
at Moscow. But that is to be expected 
in Russia where women enjoy such 
“equality” that they are hitched to the 
plows with animals. 


BEAUTY—FOR OTHERS 


Though Russia frowns on cosmetics, 
the wife of the Soviet premier, Paulina 
Semionova Molotova, manufactures 
rouge, lipstick, powder and perfume 
on a large scale. 


ALASKA’S RADIO WOMAN 


Alaska’s only radio broadcasting sta- 
tion is run by a woman. KGBU was 
destroyed by fire but, nothing daunt- 
ed, Mrs. James Britton of Ketchikan 
is building it anew. 








WELL NOW! 





New York has movies which last 
until 1 a.m. but Detroit has some 
which run all night. They have a 
distinct appeal to the unemployed. 


Only $15 a month will rent a castle 
from the Prince of Wales. Known 
as Star Castle because of its shape, it 
is on the isolated Scilly Isles in Corn- 
wall. 

“Suze,” a trained chimpanzee, ar- 
rived in this country as a first-class 
cabin passenger on the Cunard liner 
Mauretania. It shared a suite with 
Wood Kahler, American novelist, and 
his bride. 


Two elephants were used to haul a 
fire engine 20 miles near Calcutta, 
India, to extinguish a blaze. And they 
ran all the way! 

More than 98,000 square feet of gold 
leaf (each sheet more than three 
inches square) will be required to 
form a new canopy and other decora- 
tions at St. Peter’s, Rome. 

a 
UTILIZE FIREPLUG SPACE 


Taxis, being in constant motion, could 
utilize the 10 to 20-foot restricted parking 
places adjacent to fire plugs without en- 
dangering fire protection, a Washington 
traffic authority suggests. He points out 
that the driver, who is required to be with 
his car at all times, could quickly move 
the vehicle out of the way in an emer- 
gency. 

a 
KISSED INTO DREAMLAND 


If you fall asleep after kissing your 
girl blame narcolepsy. At any rate, this 
odd malady was the subject of a talk by 
Dr. S. Bernard Wortis of New York be- 
fore the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. (But our Giggling Gertie says she 
has never yet met a man who had it!) 

She 


If we could only tie some of our bills 
to the tails of those nebulae that are 
rushing away from us at the rate of 15,000 
miles a second! 





for Safety in 


CANNING 



















HE cost of spoiled 
preserves isa high 
price to pay for “taking a chance” 
and experimenting with inferior 
rubbers. Why risk dollars to save a 
few half pennies? At 10¢ a dozen, 
less than a penny a jar, Good Luck Jar Rub- 
bers are the cheapest canning insurance ia 
the world. Used and recommended by car 
ning experts and demonstrators everywhere 
for more than 20 years. More sold than any 
other brand. Ask, by name, for 


GOOD LUCK* 
Jar Rubbers 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


Made of new, live rubber that stays alive and 
keeps a perfect seal under all methods 
canning. Original “‘cold pack”’ jar rubber 
and sull the leader in this field. If your 
dealer hasn't them, order direct from us. 


HOME CANNERS’ TEXT BOOK 10¢# 


Follow approved canning instructions. Our 
text book is most complete and reliable we 
know of. 80 pages of recipes, new methods, 
etc., with free supply 12 doz. cannin 
labels, gummed and printed with names 
vegetables, fruits, etc. Send for it. 


















BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
30 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


IMPORTANT. When buying new jars it 
will pay you to remember that Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers come packed with all 
Atlas E-Z Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit 
Jars. These are the only jars which come 
to you from the glass factory all equi 
with the famous G Luck Jar R +. 


Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping, 


Viscose Method 


Corrects Leg Troubles 


Viscose Method is restoring thou- 
sands to social life and occupa- 
4 tion. Reduces leg swellings. phie- 
i bitis, milk leg. Stops and prevents 
varicose vein suffering. Heals leg 
ulcers while you walk and work. 
FREE Book sent to all interested 
sufferers. Explain your ailment 
DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 


140 N. Dearborn St.. Chicago. Dl. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until al] defects 
such as pimples, liver spots, tan and freckles dis- 
appear. Skin is ten soft, clear, wer and face 
looks years ycunger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-hall 
pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drug stores. 
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A TRUE ANALYSIS OF 


GOD, MAN AND LIFE % 


ISAAC OTTO MERRELL - SOLANO, N. MEX 
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The Little Daughter of Your Eye 

Editor—Please allow me to supplement 
your discussion of “apple of the eye.” The 
Hebrew word for apple is “tappuach” and 
means “a fruit of fragrance.” It is some- 
times translated appletree, and may mean 
peach, apricot, quince, etc. The word does 
not appear in any of the phrases trans- 
lated “apple of his eye.” , Three other 
Hebrew words are rendered'apple. They 
are “ishon,” “bath,” and “babah,’ and 
their respective meanings are: little man, 
daughter and hollow or hole, equivalent 
to gate or door. Hence we have: “little 
man of his eye,” “daughter of his eye,” 
and “gate of his eye,” which is equivalent 
to “pupil of his eye” because the pupil is 
the gate of the eye. If you look intently 
into the eye of another under proper con- 
ditions of light you will see reflected 
there a little man or a daughter as the 
case may be. No doubt this gave rise to 
the expression. You were correct in say- 
ing that it has come to mean something 
cherished and most precious. Psalm 
17:8 rendered literally is “Keep me as a 
little man or a daughter of the eye.” It 
is an emphatic way of praying for God’s 
care.—Rev. H. L. Allredge, Big Bend, Wis. 

Editor—In regard to the “apple of the 
eye” may I advise you that the eye ball is 
called “augapfel”—eye apple—in the Ger- 
man language. This word its used in the 
German Bible and is still in common use 
in German literature.—Theo. Andree. 


Hoover Not to Blame 


Editor—Hoover has done more to bring 
the country out of the depression than 
any other man in the same place would 
have done. The depression is all over 
the world, it has been in Japan 12 years 
and I think anyone who thinks Hoover 
can control conditions all over the world 
should have one’s head examined.—Neil 
T. Palmer, Eldred, Pa. 





Oh, Doctor Cuttem! 


Editor—Your health column states that 
the United States has one doctor for every 
800 people and Sweden one doctor for 
every 2,860 people. Perhaps that is why 
an appendix operation that requires eight 
to 10 minutes at the most to perform costs 
in the United States, depending on the 
victim’s pocketbook, $125 to $500, and in 
Sweden $10. See your doctor twice a 
year; it is good for the doctor. The peo- 
ple license doctors and they organize with 
a vengeance. Labor unions ought to be 
shot for being pikers——J. A. Gasterger, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Littlefield’s Little Field 


Editor—In fairness to Mr. Lucien Lit- 
tlefield, who is a very talented actor, in 
1919 he appeared in at least nine pictures 
and for the present season has appeared 
in “Broken Lullaby” and “Strangers in 
Love.”—Elmer R. Tinkham, projectionist, 
Bijou Theater, Pittsfield, Me. 


Congressmen Believe in Self-Preservation 


Editor—It has recently been stated in 
the newspapers that one of the senators 
in Washington said “members of Con- 
gress cannot live and meet their campaign 
expenses if their salaries are reduced.” 
So the taxpayers are compelled to meet 
the expenses of these men while they are 
seeking office? In this do they not take 
an unfair advantage of their opponents 








who must pay their expenses out of their 
own pockets? If the political expenses 
of those who are in office are indirectly 
paid from the public treasury why not 
extend the practice and pay the expenses 
of all unemployed men while hunting a 
job? Treat all alike—E. L. Anderson. 


Prices Then, Now and as They Should Be 


Editor—I am inclosing a list of a few 
staple articles showing the war price, the 
present price, and what the price should 
be in proportion to the present price of 
butter fat and eggs. 


Should 
War Present Be 

Flour (50 Ib.) .... $2.25 $0.95 $0.71 
Sugar (100 lb.)... 21.00 5.00 7.00 
Cotiee (1 ID.) ....- 45 -28 15 
peeem £2 Bhecsee .35 .20 -12 
ae. Eee 1.75 .75 .55 
Worm Sears ....<0 1.00 .50 -35 
EE tS teak a Ca Ale 5.00 2.00 1.66 
. Pears see 5.00 3.00 1.66 
0 28.00 26.00 9.00 
Pe tens 6-0 ke se 275.00 265.00 91.00 
eee 1.00 1.00 35 
Pees (OO.) .cwce 4.25 3.90 1.40 
Ford (f. 0. b.).... 640.00 598.00 213.00 
a .20 .20 .07 
Telephone .°...... 2.50 2.50 .75 
Daily paper ...... -75 mo. .75 25 
Movies .... 50 35 17 


Funeral (complete) 200.00 200.00 
—C. E. Hopewell, Boise, Ida. 


Almost? 


Editor—Mr. John W. Scarborough, of 
North Carolina, stated that if Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was nominated he would car- 
ry that state by the largest majority ever 
given a candidate. I desire to say the 
same applies to Tennessee. If the people 
pray like they talk, Governor Roosevelt 
will carry every state, almost.—J. L. Shel- 
ton, Manchester, Tenn. 


A Punch in Each Vote 


Editor—Congratulations! You have a 
level head and always believe in fairness 
in the right way. That is a fine cartoon 
in answer to “Swat the Drys.” Yes, “Wal- 
lop the Wets” is just the thing we want 
to do and must do for the best interests 
of our U. S. A. as a whole.—Mrs. W. R. 
Shelton, Muskogee, Okla. 


Autogiro’s Speed Limited 


Editor—Any school boy should know 
that the autogiro can never be relatively 
fast, just as the dirigible must always be 
the sport and eventually the victim of the 
“squall-devils” of the air... The laws of 
aerodynamics demand that the speed of 
rotation of the fans of the autogiro be 
as great or greater than the speed of the 
ship and will attend to this automatically. 
For when it is less deflective power is gen- 
erated on both sides of center and this 
the laws of aerodynamics will not allow. 
—H. C. Thompson, Oaklawn, La. 


To the Last Man, Mister 


Editor—If the United States is foolish 
enough to disarm herself let’s hope she 
keeps West Point and Annapolis. I’m sure 
all honest Americans will back me up on 
that.—K. Magee, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Married Women Workers Admired 


Editor—I admire a married woman who 
has mother love enough to step out and 
do paying work regardless of all “king 
men” and “catty women.” She really loves 
if she can do it rather than see her chil- 
dren hungry, cold and half clad. Every 
married woman that I know who is work- 


The Pathfinder 


ing at paying work is helping brothers. 
sisters, old parents, or her own childre) 
and often her husband who may be {|| 
Each one’s love is great enough so t! 

their needs are met before she thinks of 
herself. “Others first, self last,” is he, 
motto.—M. M. Lewis, Valentine, Nebr. 


Our Error, Northfield, Vt. 


Editor—We appreciate the effort you 
have made to give the old home town 4 
bit of needed publicity by publishing t}, 
fact that Stuffy McInnis, first baseman of 
the famous old Athletics, was coaching 
the Norwich (Conn.) university nine, bu! 
the truth of the matter is we can mak: 
no claims of being a seat of learning or of 
housing such a notable old ball player as 
Stuffy. However, we do claim Dann, 
Murphy and we warn you against making 
an error about him.—L. R. Cochran, N 
wich, Conn. 

———— 
“DOWN ON THE FARM” AT ZOO 

Detroit’s younger generation won’ 
have to visit their depression hit country 
relatives in order to become acquainted 
with the more common farm animals. Thy 
local zoo there is adding horses, cows, 
chickens, ducks, barnyard, farm house, 
hay mow, farming equipment, etc., to its 
exhibits of elephants, camels, lions, tigers, 
snakes, monkeys, and whatnots. 

rs 
BOSTON OUT-BEANED 

For years when people have thought of 
Boston they have thought of beans. The 
two are still invariably connected. but 
Boston can no longer lay claim to being 
the “Bean City.” While Boston baked 
beans may still sooth the hunger pangs 
of the well-off as well as the unemployed, 
New York is now our leading bean dis 
tributing city. Next in order of impor- 
tance are Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Oklahoma City, 
Louisville, and New Orleans. Boston is 
far down the list. However, good old 
Boston is still among the three leading 
cities in the wholesale distribution 0 
the small white beans, just as other 
cities lead in the distribution of other 
varieties or classes of beans. These in- 
teresting facts have been learned by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a 


, survey of various states and cities as bean 


distribution centers. 








BRAIN TEASER 


HEAP BIG FISH 


HIS is the time of year when 

would-be Izaak Waltons return 

with a few minnows and catfish 
and glowing tales of the huge fellow 
so long SO —________-‘ Wt that 
got away as they were taking him 
off the hook. Milt Fall, The Path- 
finder’s champion fisherman (to hear 
him tell it), returned from Solomon’s 
Island, chief haunt of local fishermen, 
with this story of the “young whale” 
he caught: “Honestly, its head was 
five inches long, its body was as long 
as its head and tail combined, and the 
tail was as long as its head plus half 
the length of its body.” From this 
description we were able to figure out 
the length of the fish (supposed!) 
caught). Can you? Answer will be 
given next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—36 hills of pota- 
toes, 12 of onions, 24 of radishes, 30 o! 
tomatoes, and 27 of beets. 
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YOUR P’S AND Q’S 


SET, SIT, LAY, LIE, RAISE, RISE, 
FELL, FALL. 


(Continuation of Lesson III) 











Set, lay, raise and fell are transitive 
yerbs and require an object to com- 
plete their meaning. Sit, lie, rise and 
fall are intransitive verbs and do not 
require an object. Keeping this in 
mind and mastering the principal 
parts should enable us to use this 
group of verbs correctly. 

Insert the proper word (sit, sat or 
set) in each blank in these sentences. 


(1) Where do you ———? 
(2) Have you ——— there long? 
(3) —— down and talk a while. 


(4) Let us ——— a good example. 


(5) Let us ——— here and listen to 
the music. 

(6) The hen ——— on the eggs. 

(7) She ——— the bucket on the steps. 

(8) The ducks were ——— on cakes of 
ice 


(9) Yesterday we round the fire 
telling stories. 


(10) He ——— the basket on the rock. 


Use rise, rose, risen, raise or raised 
in the following. 


(1) —— up, you lazy fellow. 

(2) The price of corn has ———. 

(3) Let them - up and help you. 

(4) Cain up against Abel, his 
brother. 

(5) Abraham 
morning. 

(6) She cannot get her bread to ———— 

(7) The tides the landing float. 

(8) Will you —- the window? 





up early in the 





(9) He ——— himself before I could 
reach him. 
(10) The firm —— his salary. 


Fell is a transitive verb whose past 
tense is formed regularly, by adding 
“ed,” as “The woodmen felled all the 
trees in the forest.” 

Fall (fell, fallen) is an irregular in- 
transitive verb, that is, its past tense 
and perfect participle is not formed 
by adding “ed.” 

(1) Did you see the children ———? 

(2) The old man — over the box. 

(3) She has — asleep. 





Note—Whenever we use the auxil- 
iary (helping) verb the perfect par- 
ticiple form of the word is used. 

—————_-. 2 ———————_—__—_ 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


A man who had got what he con- 
sidered excellent mileage on a pair of 
tires he had bought at a mail-order 
house retail store in Washington re- 
turned to buy two more and to tell 
them how satisfied he was with the 
worn out ones. But by mistake he 
got in line at the adjustment window 
and the clerk, without giving the man 
a chance to pass the intended compli- 
ment, hollered out: “Two 30 by 5.25’s, 
and $2 allowance on each old tire!” 

While in Indianapolis on vacation 
Edward Skagen, Louisville newspaper 
reporter, was arrested and jailed on 
strength of a hoax telegram. But the 
police soon found their mistake and 
Skagen was being escorted via police 


car to the home of his host when the 
auto collided with another, injuring 


Skagen slightly. So he sued the city 
for $25,000 for false arrest and im- 
prisonment and the driver of the 
police car for $1,000 for alleged negli- 
gent driving. 
ee 
RELIGIONOTES 


Less than 55,000,000 persons, or 
about 44 per cent of our total popula- 
tion, are church members. 

The Rev. Allen Hay, of the Barnet 
(England) Episcopal church, told 
cricket players: “Come to church in 
your playing clothes and play your 
game afterward, and you will play 
all the better.” 

Japan bought more Bible transla- 
tions last year than any other coun- 
try. The Scriptures continue to be 
a best seller, with 9,745,356 volumes 
being put in circulation in 1931. 





SPORTETTES 


IGHT baseball is more popular 
N than day ball at Oakland, Cal. 

In Coast League tests, nocturnal 
games drew 15 to 20 per cent greater 
attendance. (Oakland office boys 
have to tell their grandmothers that 
the boss died, we presume, to get out 
of the house of an evening.) 

Memphis team players have agreed 
to accept salary reductions, and other 
Southern Association teams may be 
forced to ask their members to fol- 
low suit. 

Will Babe Ruth become manager of 
Boston Red Sox? Eventually, but not 
now, according to Ruth himself, he 
hopes to boss some big league team. 
Meanwhile, rumors persist that it is 
Boston for the Babe—next season! 

Through efforts of the .Danish 
Olympic committee of the United 
States, headed by Jean Hershollt, vet- 
eran screen actor, Denmark will send 
some 35 athletes to the Olympic games, 
rivaling in size the delegations of 
major European powers. 

Sheathed with a composition aim- 
ed to prevent warping and splitting, 
hickory-shafted golf clubs are return- 
ing to use, says a Professional Golfers’ 
Association official. 

TEESE > eet 
OH, DOCTOR! 

A Philadelphia physician says that the 
best cure for neuritis is the medicine you 
take just before the thing gets well of 
its own accord. 

















x, 
FREE! FREE! TIRE GAUGEZSS=,/44 


WITH EACH ORDER 
FOR 2 TIRES 
NOW-TAKE TIRE PRESSURE 
THROUGH SIDE WALL OF TIRE 
NO FUSS - NO D/RT 


le) ee ee 7, ae 


TODAY —join the large army of satisfied York Tire users all over the U. 8. A.—know 
the valuc of these standard make tires, reconstructed by the ONLY ORIGINAL YORK 
SECRET PROCESS. Thousands testify to the LONG HARD ROAD SERVICE. To 
introduce this genuine tire value to you, this old established company offers ABSO. 
LUTELY FREE a modern tire gauge with each 2 tires ordered .OVER 17 YEARS IN 
BUSINESS, selling tire satisfaction at LOWEST PRICES on earth 


12 MONTH WRITTEN GUARANTY BOND sent with cach tire. 


ORDER NOW DON'T DELAY ——— ONDER TODAY 
BALLOON TIRES 


Size 
29x4 40 5 | 31x5.25 
2450 2ax5 SO 
BOx4 50 29x5 50 
28x4.75 245 30x65 00 
29x4.75 31x6.00 
29.5 00 20| 32x6.00 
30x5 00 33x6.00 
31x5.00 5 | 32x6.50 
28x5.25 25 CORD TIRES 
295.25 25] 30x3 $2.20 90.75 | 35x5 
3Ox5.25, 5 | 3Ox334 85 
Send only $1.00 deposit with each tire ordered We balance C.0.D 
Deduct §, if cash in full accompames order Tubes 


TURES FALLING TO GIVE 12 MONTHS SERVICE REPLACED AT Maly PRICE 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 5156 
3855-59 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago, Ul. 


. - la Fe 
Eugenics Made Plain 
Don’t Marry Until You Read This Amazing Book! 

Don’t , Take Chances and Suffer Later! 


Learn the real causes of life's tragedies 

and how to avoid them. Ignorance of 
: Nature’s laws and Sex Functions 
has caused untold miseries and bit- 
ter remorse. ““PRACTICAL EU- 
GENICS” bravely tells in plain 
words what you should know to 


enjoy a truly happy married life. 
LOVE--MARRIAGE— SEXUAL 
SCIENCE—CHILDBIRTH — 
FAMILY LIFE—BIRTH CON- 
TROL — HEALTH — HYGIENE 
— DISEASES AND DISORD- 
ERS — all frankly, clearly and 
plainly explained. 

All men and women, married and 
unmarried, need the help of the de 
pendable information on these vital 
m matters given in this marvelous 384 
page book sent to you postpaid in 
plain wrapper for $1.25 (C. O. D 


15c additional) M. E. LYNCH, 


Seeuerssee 











YOU CAN MAKE 


EXTRA MONEY 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Yes you can easily turn your lei- 
sure moments into ready cash by 
becoming a local subscription rep- 
resentative of The Pathfinder. This 
work is 
Easy—Dignified 
No Experience Necessary 
Write today for free details. 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
















EARN MONEY «HOME -Pavniing on Si/ks! 
We train you to earn good money at home, painting 
Silks for us in your spare time. Working equipment 
and congenial work furnished to reliable people 
Write for full information. 

THE ESSER-LOCKWOOD CO.. Limited 
301 Esser Bidg., TORONTO, CANADA 











ARE YOU 





I? $5 to $10 a day will tide you over 
until things pick up, I'll give you 
work at once distributing introduc- 
tory Packages of my advertised prod- 
ucts to housewives in your locality. 
After they have had a chance to use 
these products and see how they save 
money, they give you their orders for full size pack- 
ages. You handle the money and deliver the goods. 
You keep a big part of every dollar taken in. De- 
livering only 35 packages pays $8.75 cash a day— 
r lar and steady. Also you get groceries at whole- 
sale—about 50% under regular retail prices. 


$39.63 in 7! Hours 


You may wonder at making such big money in these 
hard times. But the proof is here. With my Introduc- 
tory Package Plan. Lennon made $39.63 in 74% hours. 












} Mrs. McCutchen 
| cleared $26.55 first 
m4 (day. Hundreds of 
other people making 
big money! No experience needed. No capital. Par- 
ticulars free. Rush coupon quick for details 
FTP ee eeescsssesesssssrseseeseeseaeeeeeee 
2 ALBERT MILLS, President, 
. 410 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
® Please rush details of your Introductory Package Offer without 
4 cost or obligation on my part. 
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would call “jumpy” this morn- 
ing. He was in anything but a 
peaceful mood for a long day’s work. 
And the pile of mail before him as- 
sumed an unwonted formidableness. 

Dubiously he glanced up from a 
half-opened envelope to Miss Sutton, 
sitting across the room, back to him, 
complacently peering into a tiny mir- 
ror and powdering her nose. Mapes 
squirmed with annoyance. Couldn’t 
she sit for five minutes without doing 
that? During the six days that she 
had worked for him he had observed 
the frequency with which she used 
that powder pad. It had got on his 
nerves, 

Now, since. he had selected Miss 
Sutton from a score of applicants be- 
cause of her superiority over the oth- 
ers in a test he had given them, and 
since she happened to combine steno- 
graphic efficiency with personal at- 
tractiveness, he really had no cause to 
complain. Mapes, a sociable bachelor, 
believed usefulness and ornamenta- 
tion a desirable combination. 

But Miss Sutton overdid the beauti- 
fieation process. No nose demanded 
such constant attention. In the judg- 
ment of a girl who must be left at 
times in charge of his affairs he want- 
ed those affairs to come first and van- 
ity second. Miss Sutton appeared to 
reverse this order. He must speak to 
her about it. 

But not now; later, when he could 
discuss the subject calmly, judicially. 
No sense in taking out on the girl his 
resentment with himself. She wasn’t 
to blame for the wreck of his nerves 
after a party at the country club. What 
a night! . 

The last letter of his mail added to 
the pile on the desk, Mapes relaxed a 
little, frowning reflectively as he re- 
called incidents of the previous eve- 
ning. The recollection of his promise 
to go on Culver’s note#for a thousand 
brought a vague uneasiness. Had he 
not been feeling pretty good, full of 
the sudden comradeship that often de- 
velops at parties, he would not have 
promised. But Hammond had said that 
he had already endorsed another note 
of Culver’s for a thousand; that had 
seemed a recommendation. 


ET Mapes. realized now that he 
knew neithers of the men very 
well. Both had joined the club during 
the drive for members. They were ex- 
ceptional golf players, pleasant com- 
panions, and good fellows generally. 
Promoters both. Perhaps his nerves 
were making him distrustful. Oh, well, 
the note would be for a thousand only, 
and he had already won half that 
much from Culver—and Hammond, 
too—at poker. He would be risking 
only five hundred, or so. And perhaps 
Culver would forget the promise. 
But Culver did not forget. At eleven 
o’clock he and Hammond appeared at 
Kingdon Mapes’s office. Neither look- 


K INGDON MAPES was what he 


ed the worse for his participation in 
the wild party at the club. 





WITH LOVE 


A Short Short Story by 


MEET THE AUTHOR 


REDERICK SKERRY, a Bosto- 
nian by birth, has devoted the 


greater part of his life to architec- 
ture and allied arts. He still lives 
in Boston but now spends most of 
his time writing short fiction. 








“Some party!” Culver laughed when 
they had taken seats close to Mapes’s 
desk. “Feel okay, Mapes, old boy?” 

“Rotten,” Mapes confessed. “Nerves 
all shot.” 

“Well,” Culver marveled, “you don’t 
look it.” 

“Looks fit as a fiddle to me,” Ham- 
mond grinned admiringly. “Able to 
be on the job, anyhow.” 

“Speaking of business,” Culver said, 
drawing some papers from his breast 
pocket, “I’ve brought that note we 
were talking about last night. Mighty 
good of you, old man, to help me out. 
Your endorsement is the best recom- 
mendation to the First National I 
could have.” He reached over and 
laid the note on Mapes’s desk. 

Somewhat reluctantly Mapes picked 
up the note and examined it. It was 
in order—a ninety-day contract be- 
tween Culver and the First National 
Bank for one thousand dollars, Turn- 
ing it face downward on the desk, he 
reached for an ornate fountain pen 
that slanted from an onyx stand. But 
at a touch on his arm he turned in- 
quiringly, 

With a wink of caution, Hammond 
indicated Miss Sutton, who had begun 
to powder her nose with her custom- 
ary complacency. “Come outside for 
a second,” he whispered. 

Mapes glanced apologetically at Cul- 
ver, and Culver grinned. “Oh, don’t 
mind me,” he said. But his eyes nar- 
rowed as he watched Mapes follow 
Hammond into the corridor. 

When they returned a moment later 
Miss Sutton’s machine was clattering 
busily. As Mapes approached she 
snatched the sheet from the machine 
and laid it on her desk. “Excuse me, 
Mr. Mapes!” she said, looking up at 
him. “But will you tell me if this is 
all right?” 

Mapes bent over and read the typed 
words. He sent a swift glance of un- 
derstanding into her blue eyes. “Yes,” 
he smiled, folding the letter sheet and 
thrusting it into a side pocket, “that’s 
fine.” 

Then, while Miss Sutton resumed 
her powdering, he returned to his 
chair, took the pen from its holder, 
and wrote quickly on the back of the 
note. Blotting it, he turned it over 
and, with an indifferent glance at its 
face, handed it to Culver. 

“Much obliged, old boy,” Culver 
smiled, laying the note on the papers 
in his hand and slipping the packet 
into his pocket. 

“Don’t mention it!” Mapes replied, 
with a wave of his hand. “It’s a 
pleasure.” ; us 

With the closing of the door Miss 


Frederick Skerry 


* The Pathfinde,y 


Sutton dropped her compact into a) 
open drawer and spun her chair {y 
face Kingdon Mapes. He calmly met 
her accusing gaze. All his irritation 
had miraculously disappeared, his 
nerves were back where they be- 
longed. 

“The first note was for a thousani,” 
he told her, “but the second was for 
six!” 

“But—” she hesitated, “but you sign- 
ed it!” 

Even as his eyes widened with won- 
der he laughed. “Wait till they sce 
what they thought was my signature. 
I wrote only, ‘Con amore’!” 

“Con—” Miss Sutton’s smooth brow 
wrinkled a little. “Con who?” 

“You never studied Italian, I see— 
or music. Well, ‘con’ is Italian for 
with, and ‘amore’ means love.” 


HEREUPON Miss Sutton showed 

that she had, at least, a very mu- 
sical laugh. “Oh,” she cried, “would- 
n’t you love to be there when they 
find out?” 

“Wouldn’t I though? The crooks!” 
Mapes drew the folded letter shect 
from his pocket. “But see here—” he 
read again the single line of typewrit- 
ing: ““The paper on your desk is not 
the one you left there.’ How did you 
know—?” 

“Why,” Miss Sutton explained, with- 
out a sign of embarrassment, “I saw 
him in my compact mirror when he 
changed the papers.” 

“You saw—in your little mirror?” 
Mapes stared at her with new eyes. 

“Certainly.” She reached to the open 
drawer and found the compact. 

Opening it, she came over and pass- 
ed it across his desk. 

Mapes peered into the tiny convex 
glass, saw his whole head reduced to 
Lilliputian proportions against a back- 
ground of the room behind him. Snap- 
ping the lid shut, he examined the 
tawdry thing, its finish worn off in 
places. 

“See here!” he proposed, rising to 
return it. “Would you mind if I bought 
you a real one of these things?” 

“That would be all right with me,” 
she shrugged, proceeding to powder 
her nose. “I certainly could use one.” 

(Copyright, P. F. Collier & Son Co.) 








NAME O’HOWLS 


The navy has a STRONG BOOZER. He 
hails from South. Carolina and is a very 
temperate young man. 

The representative from Dodge county 
in the Georgia legislature is J. L. YAWN. 
(Ho, hum!) 

Add marriages: SMITH-HOOVER at 
Brunswick, Ga., and MILLER-WHEAT at 
Kansas City. 

New York has a real SANDMAN. He is 
H. Sandman of B. Gordon & Co., pawn 
brokers. 

Fred JUSTICE sees that this is done in 
the office of the sheriff of Ware county, 
Ga. 





_—_—— OS 


AND HOW! 

If you will take the trouble to look i! 
up you will find that the dictionary defi 
nition of Hooverize is to “be sparing in 
the use of, as food.” 
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OPPOR 


Advertising is the great brid 
gamer oa and buyer, em 
| five mil people reading The Pathfinder’ this paper offere-a rare 


ee prone by this modern force. save zou anything to sell, 


boy or exchange’? Do you want agents 7? ant help? Want a 
partnet ? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the mails ? All you 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible and broad- 
cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
etc. No display type. First five ‘words or less, capital lettere: pal 
ance, lower case. Address: THe PATHFINDER, Washington, b.C. 





____ AGENTS 


MAKE = YOUR OWN PRODUCTS Employ Agents 

yourself. Toilet articles, soaps, extracts. We fur- 
nish everything. Valuable book Free. National Sci- 
entific Laboratories, 1961W Broad, Richmond, Virginia. 


NEW DISCOVERY! Washes clothes without rub- 
bing. Cleans everything. Sells 25c Profit 17c 
Sample Free. Besco, 4321-B Irving Park, Chicago. 


77 MILES ON 1 GALLON OF GAS? New auto Gas 
Saver—Engine Oiler. 1 free introduce. Gassaver, 
B-39, Wheaton, Ill. p ae . 
MYSTERIOUS LIQUID—Repai rs Metal, Wood, Glass 
without heat. 150% profit. Sample Free. Bestco, 
4317-D, Irving Park. Chic 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SILENT AND ACTIVE PARTNERS to help develop 
4.000 acre farm, dude ranch. Small capital or in- 
stallments. Positions open. B. Semmelroth, 4222 
West_ Michigan. Duluth, Minn 
i _ FEMALE HELP WANTED 


LADIES: MAKE $12 DOZEN embroidering scarfs; ex- 
perience unnecessary; addressed envelope brings par- 
ticulars. Aladdin, 3B. 373 Fulton, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
he ae INSTRUCTION SE: SEO 
vu. S. GOVERNMENT STEADY JOBS $105-$250 
Month. Men-women, 18-50. List positions free. 
Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. W2l, 
Rochester, N. Y. ee ee 
NEW COURSE IN LEADERSHIP. Benefits everyone. 
Send dollar bill—full price Arthur Jacobson, 
Goldfield, Nevad 
pot. OU“ >. 2a 
INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If 
you have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine. rt B 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 
right. St. is, M uri. 
MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
e k. Dr Boyd Williams, Hudson. Wisconsin 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN _ 


BEAUTIES OF MOTHERHOOD, a priceless gift to 
married women. Send one dollar for copy to Rev 
A. Reger, Riple 

ORIENTAL POPPIES 


ORDER ORIENTAL POPPIES NOW. Twelve bloom- 


ing size plants postpaid for fifty cents. Gardner 
Nurseries, Senge, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS may have large commer- 
cial possibilities. Write immediately for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’ and “‘Record of Inven- 
tion” form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters 
Pree information on how to proceed. Clarence A 
O’Brien, 698-B, Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION: Send for Free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 

tion” blank. Consult us about how to protect your 

—, Victor ot nates & Co., 615F Victor Bidg., 
jas Lille 

















PERSONAL 


LOVE, HAPPINESS, SUCCESS free, “three qu’ que “ions 
answered. Send 10c silver for character ai "sis 

with birthdate and questions, Dr. Tousana, 12 W. 

Garfield Bivd., Chicago, Illinois, 

LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, meet nice people 
who, like yourself, are lonely and want companion- 

ship. Photo, descriptions free. Standard Club, 

Grayslake, Ill. /- nee 

LETTER CLUB for ladies and gentlemen. Big ig list 
free, send for particulars You will be pleased 

Eastern Agency 39, Bridgeport, Conn 

WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. Par- 
ticulars Free. Exchange, Dept. 5, Kansas City, Mo. 


BEAUTY SPECIALIST WILL HELP YOU, formulas, 
personal attention, silver quarter. Corinne, Box 
958, Carmel, Calif. 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


ESCAPE FROM YOUR LONELY LIFE Circumstances! 
Information (sealed). Write today. Fidelity Club, 
Tiffin, Ohio. waietia 
CHARMING LADIES, some wealthy, romantic crave 
ton Please write today. S-Club 39, Ox- 
or 


LETTER CLUB for Ladies and Gentlemen. Particu- 
x 135-P. Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


"WRITERS SERVICE 


FORTUNES BEING MADE FROM SONGS S through 

talking ictures, radio, phonograph, music pub- 
lishers. it’’ writers revise, arrange, compose music 
to your lyrics. We submit to studios and other mar- 
kets. Pree reading. Send for booklet. Universal 
Song Service, 639 Meyer Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS—Read “‘Song Requirements of Talk- 

ing Pictures, Radio and Records,”’ an explanatory 
instructive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
words for songs. We compose, arrange music and 
secure copyrights. Write to-day. P Newcomer Asso- 
ciates, 1674 Broadway. New York. 


Delays in the Starting and Renewing 


of subscriptions to all publications after order is for- 
Warded can be avoided by sending your subscription 
orders for all publications direct to the Pathfinder 
This rapid service is guaranteed and is be- 
cause er is issued every week and subscrip- 
tion orders are entered and forwarded on the day the 
order is rczeived. Pathfirder, Washingten, D. C. 
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CONTESTOMANIA | FREE Facts About. 
RIZE competitions of interest and Gland Failure 


open to young and old of every race Do you know why many men 
and creed, regardless of educational at- are old at 40, while others are 
tainments or station in life are now in young at 70? Do you know why 
progress. Negro musical composers are the prostate gland slows up 
offered prizes ranging from $75 to $500 and ' way % causes bindeer 
each. Particulars furnished by Robert me Ngee aciatica, y the 
: 4 - - - : yack, feet and legs? Write to- 
Curtis Ogden Ass’n., Wannamaker Store, day for scientist’s new book 
Philadelphia, Pa. Barbers may earn a FREE. Learn just what these 
new chair and assorted barber poles in a 














symptoms mean. Learn of a 
series of “What’s Wrong with This Pic- | Dew kind of drugless treatment. Learu 
ture?” contests in the Square Deal Mag- | }OW 100,000 men past 40 have found quick 
azine, Des Moines, la. Poets may find nu- nomer without medicine. Learn facts of 
: ots ot ~ a Ne priceless value to you. Write now for an 
merous prize offers in The Kaleidograph, | interesting illustrated and copyrighted 
702 No. Vernon street, Dallas, Tex. Jack- book, “Why Many Men Are Old At 40.” 
knife experts will find a $1,000 whittling Address W. J. Kirk, President, The Elec- 
contest in Popular Mechanics. Poultry | tro Thermal Co., 1854 Morris Avenue, 
Tribune, Mount Morris, IL, is strong for | Steubenville, Ohio. 

poultrymen’s competitions. School teach- | 


ers compete for prizes offered by The In- 
structor, Danville, N. Y. Proctor & Gam- 








ble pay approximately $2,000 annually for And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
clever examples 0° soap sculpture. Art- | ynnatural ccilection of water in abdomen, 
ists are offered prizes in Pencil Points, | feet ana legs. and when pressure above ankles 
419 4th avenue, New York City. leaves a dent. Trial package FREE, 

The greatest minds among America’s COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY 
scientists compete annually for Popular Dept. 585. Atlanta, Ga. : 


Science’s $10,000 achievement award. If a med 


you own a horse ask the Des Moines Sad- | 

dlery Co., 309 Court avenue, Des Moines, 

la., about contests offering sets of har- | SAVE MONEY 
ness. Cinematographers might investi- - 

gate a $1,000 offer in The American Cine- O y M 

matographer, 1222 Guaranty Bldg., Holly- n our a aziInes 
wood, Cal. School children enjoy many CLUB NO. 633 CLUB NO. 647 
prize offers appearing regularly in The | Everybody's Poultry Mag. | Better Homes & 


. : eo A / Woman's World | Garden: 
Scholastic, 155 E. 44th street, New York | Good Stories $ 50) Woman's World $ 3 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. | Good Stories 











City. Those who sell window shades, see Capper’s Farmer eet eee 
Window Shade Merchandising, 113 W. The Pathfinder Py. 
42nd street, New York City. The Author CLUB NO. 635 CLUB NO. 650 
« tree —— Gentlewoman Mag. Successful a | 

& Journalist, 1839 Champa street, Den eee wentd Bond Stevtes 
ver, Col. lists many competitions for ex- Household Mag. $440 Beme Cireto, *425 

. . ¥ e 
perienced writers. Amateur photogra- | $pod Stories ome Gentlewoman Ma. 


phers are entering the current $25,000 The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


lodent-AGFA contest closing Aug. 6. Yes, | Send order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
America is the most “contest-minde@? pa- || ————E————EEEEE 
| Save Money on All Magazines 


tion in the world.—Gilson V. Willets, Na- 


tional Contest Headquarters, 890 Geary We will meet or beat the prices quoted by an repu- 
\ ; table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 

street, San Francisco, Cal. on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know —_ the wee you pe 4 
ros itv aS adi . y is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you in 
if prosperity Comes, OUF creditors will advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
not be far behind. remittance and our service will please you. Pathfinder, 

Washington, D. C. 


SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


DOUBLE SIGHT GLASSES 





















J—--yy~ Tt» , ef ae 
FREE! ON 10-DAY TRIAL 
Latest most up te date spectacles with large clear full vision lenses 
guaranteed to improve your vision, read finest print, work, sew, see 
far or near. Insured against breaking or tarnishing. Will amaze and 
delight you—or no cost. $15.00 value only $1.98. Mail coupon today! 
Capitol Spectacle Co., 113 S, Dearborn St., Dept. KC 418, Chicago, lil, 
_—_ — —_ ~———O—«SOFNVS— FREE TRIAL COUPON —- —- — 
CAPITOL SPECTACLE CO., Dept. KC 418, 113 5S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
{ ] I want to try your glasses on 10 Day Trial. 
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Flubb—I bought some railroad stoek in 
1929 at around 89—now it has gone down 
to 4%. What should I do? 

Dubb—Say it with flowers! 


Iddings—Why do they call Flossie 
“X-Ray”—because she is so thin you can 
see through her? 

Kiddings—-No, she was jilted by her 
boy friend, Ray. 


Book Agent (after talking steadily for 
half an hour)—Sir, what is the matter? 
You haven’t said a word. 

Victim—I have been trying to decide 
whether you were a wind-bag or a wind- 
jammer. 


Have you heard of the absent-minded 
professor who went into a barber shop 
for a manicure and went home with a 
manicurist? 


“Why do they keep saying ‘Prosperity 
is around the corner’?” 
“Because you can’t see it, I guess.” 


Nitt—I just saw a picture of a cow 
smoking. 

Witt—Where is it? 

Nitt—The picture burned up. 


Keen—How can you say the Yellow 
forces won the battle with the Reds when 
they lost three times as many men and 
used up twice as much ammunition? 

Edge—Well, they advanced a whole 
quarter of a mile, didn’t they? 


“Miss Gabbalot must be generous. I 
hear she is always giving something 
away.” 

“Most too generous—with other peo- 
ple’s affairs.” 


Sap—What is it that you cook on, sit in 
and eat? 

Zip—I give up. 

Sap—Why, a stove, chair and food! 


Padget—I always said that Slumgullion 
would come out on top. 

Gadget—Why, the man’s too 
get anywhere. 

Padget—He didn’t have to go anywhere 
for his hair to fall out. 


lazy to 


“What do you suppose makes 
apartment so cool these hot days?” 

“Our radiators haven’t thawed out from 
last winter.” 


your 


Then there was the Scotchman who 
attempted to blow up his kids’ toy bal- 
loon by holding it to a radio loudspeaker ! 


Snip—I see where the new tax bill puts 
a tax on rouge. 

Snap—Well, that ought to let some 
people out of the red. 


“Henry used to be so self-possessed.” 
“Yeah, but he is married now!” 


Sirovich—I’m not going to deal at the 
Moderne Pharmacy any more. They made 
a dreadful mistake the last time I went 
there. 

Sandovich—What?. You don’t mean to 
say they made up the wrong prescription? 

Sirovich—No, they gave me beef in- 
stead of ham. 


LUCID INTERVALS 


WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


What a Howl! Rain Coats 99c. 
For Dad and Son. They Won’t Last 


Long.—The Big Shop, Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y. 


Yes, 
son! 


“what a howl” from dad and 


Wycoff—They say that Joan is married 
to a man of the first water. 

Smoken—Yes, each spring he can hard- 
ly wait for the weather to warm up suf- 
ficiently to allow him to go bathing. 


Jimmy (visiting New York)—Daddy, 
take me into the Stock Exchange—I want 
to see those bears and bulls they talk so 
much about. 

Daddy—Why, son, you wouldn’t be able 
to see the bears for they are in hiding 
and as for the bulls—well, they have been 
dead for some time. 





“No, dear,” explained the rural gran | 
mother to the city girl, “we don’t need ; 
milkman. We have our own cow,.” 
“But,” argued the metropolitan miss, “i{ 
you don’t have big bottles and little bit 
tles, how do you know which is milk and 
which is cream?” 


Mrs. Newlywed—Dear, I wish you woud 
bring me home six more mousetraps. 
Mr. Newlywed—Why, darling, I boug\t 
half a dozen a week ago. 
Mrs. Newlywed—I know it, 
they all have mice in them! 
Se 
SO HERE IT Is! 
A poem nobody likes to read, 
Must be very poor indeed! 
That surely is the kind I write, 
At least, they all come back all right. 


Did I say all? The other day 

I wrote a verse that’s gone to stay. 

I sent it forth, alack, alack, 

Without a stamp to bring it back! 
—Russell L. Connelly, Canaan, Ind. 
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automatically — like magic! Banishes — making the money of their lives! 
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Entirely New —different 
Nothing like the Speedo Jar Opener and 
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any container — jam, olives, 
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FREE TEST OFFER! 
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